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Leftists  invade 
El  Salvador  bank 


SAN  SALVADOR,  El  Salvador  (AP) 
—  Leftists  occupied  the  Agricultural 
Development  Bank  in  downtown  San 
Salvador  late  Thursday,  and  local 
radio  stations  reported  they  were 
holding  at  least  500  hostages  as  part  of 
a  continuing  drive  to  oust  El 
Salvador’s  four-month-old  junta. 

The  leftists  identified  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Popular  Revolutionary 
Bloc,  the  nation’s  largest  activist 
organization.  They  hung  banners  from 
the  windows,  demanding  better  loan 
rates  for  small  farmers. 

The  bank  takeover  was  peaceful.  It 
was  not  known  if  the  leftists  were  ar¬ 
med  or  how  many  there  were.  There 
also  was  no  official  confirmation  of  the 
number  of  hostages  inside. 

Members  of  the  Bloc  also  held  the 
city  offices  of  the  water  and  sewer  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  second  day, 
demanding  better  service  to  poor 
areas. 

Meanwhile,  leftists  of  a  second  ma¬ 
jor  organization,  the  Popular  Leagues 
of  Feb.  28,  ended  a  two-day  occupation 
of  the  Panamanian  Embassy 
peacefully,  freeing  Ambassador  David 
Peret  Ramos  and  two  other  hostages 
unharmed. 


They  also  released  two  more 
hostages  unharmed  from  the  Spanish 
Embassy,  which  they  occupied  10  days 
ago  and  are  continuing  to  hold. 

Other  leftists  occupied  the  offices  of 
an  electric  company  in  Ahuachapan, 
50  miles  west  of  the  capital,  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Violence  continued  in  the  coun¬ 
tryside.  A  government  spokesman  said 
leftist  guerrillas  attacked  a  national 
guard  convoy  near  Zacatecoluca, 
about  42  miles  west  of  San  Salvador 
and  four  attackers  were  slain. 

About  25  LP-28  members;  apparen¬ 
tly  unarmed,  left  the  Panamanian  Em¬ 
bassy  at  midday  and  boarded  a  bus  for 
the  University  of  El  Salvador  after  the 
ambassador  agreed  to  relay  their  de¬ 
mands  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 
No  police  were  visible  around  the  em- 


The  leftists  demanded  freedom  lor 
23  of  their  comrades  arrested  Tuesday 
at  the  headquarters  of  El  Salvador’s 
Christian  Democratic  Party.  They 
were  arrested  when  police  stormed  the 
offices  to  end  a  leftist  occupation  of  it 
and  free  10  hostage.  Five  persons  died 
in  the  fight. 


which  served  as  a  forum  for  teacher  training  nearly  100  years,  closed  12 


2  Ogden  men 
sight  Bigfoot 


.Y.  High  history  revealed 


By  KEN  BUSH 
iissistant  News  Editor 

'  *im  Young  High  School,  the 
of  an  1869  private  school,  ser¬ 
in  [  forum  for  teacher  training  as 
t  a  student  laboratory  experi- 
.itil  it  quietly  passed  away  12 

.....  loriginal  concept  of  B.Y.  High 
ilil  D  of  a.  laboratory  school  to  train 
teachers,”  said  Dr.  Lowell 
m,  principal  of  the  school 
:closed  in  1968.  “We  were  able 

ttantee  the  students  that  they 
it  an  education  as  good  or  bet- 
1  they  would  at  any  area  high 

High  had  its  beginnings  with 
1  Academy  which  was  a  former 
fschool  purchased  by  Brigham 
and  founded  on  October  16, 

-rst  major  change  in  curriculum 
the  early  part  of  this  century 
iji)otball  was  banned  from  the 

m 

ball  was  banned  from  B.Y. 
y  as  well  as  the  high  school  for 
inately  20  years,”  said  Hollis 
director  of  archives  at  the 
•B.  Lee  Library.  “There  had 
merous  injuries  throughout  the 
■  States  and  one  fatality  at 
lei  [  Ufah  university.  These  inci- 
icould  have  prompted  the 
decision." 

I'ootball  ban  came  on  October 
with' the  strong  support  of  the 
■jf  Trustees  led  by  President 
F.  Smith,  Scott  said.  Football, 
',  was  again  reintroduced  into 
hletic  curriculum  in  1919, 
ng  the  high  school  to  play 
irnaments. 

iSef  !95  the  high  school 
'  d  as  a  separate  department  of 
demy  and  eight  years  later,  in 


1903,  the  name  of  the  academy  was 
changed  to  Brigham  Young  University. 

Although  the  separation  was  dis¬ 
tinguished,  B.Y.  High  maintained  the 
unique  role  of  an  established  private 
school  under  the  auspices  of  a  govern¬ 
ing  university  for  73  years. 

“Originally  the  high  "school  was  to 
train  student  teachers  from  the 
academy,”  said  Hal  Williams,  a  former 
faculty  member  at  the  high  school. 
“The  ‘Lab  School,’  as  it  was  called, 
was  the  first  teaching  experience  any  of 
the  university’s  student  teachers  had 
prior  to  their  graduation. 

“Those  majoring  in  education  at  the 
university  were  assigned  to  the  lab 
school  first  for  training;  then  they 
would  do  student  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,”  he  said. 

According  to  recorded  school 
history,  many  years  passed  before  the 
college  enrollment  exceeded  that  of  the 
high  school.  In  1910  there  were  over  800 
high  school  students  compared  to  ap¬ 
proximately  200  university  students. 

The  high  school  activities  frequently 
overshadowed  those  of  the  college.  The 
high  school  class  of  1907  started  a 
chain  of  events  which  led  to  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  block  “Y”  on  the  hill  in  1905. 
The  high  school  class  of  1909  published 
the.  first  yearbook  which  was  later 
called  the  “Banyan.” 

“Although  B.Y.  High  was  a  private, 
high  school,  the  role  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  reform 
school,”  Thompson  said.  “We  didn’t 
want  people  to  feel  that  it  was  a 
charitable  school.  Rather,  students 
had  to  pay  tuition  and  thereby  they 
felt  that  they  were  paying  for  their 
education.” 

B.Y.  High  School  entrance  fees  in 
1926  were  $15  for  either  of  the  six-week 


terms  or  $22.50  for  both  terms.  By  1954 
high  school  students  were  required  to 
pay  $30  tuition  per  year  which  in¬ 
cluded  activity  fees  but  not  books  or 
supplies. 

The  last  years  that  the  high  school 
operated,  tuition  for  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  was  $50  per  year,  Thompson  said. 

It  was  the  philosophy  of  Brigham 
Young  that  boys  should  learn  to  do 
something  with  their  hands  as  well  as 
their  minds.  To  facilitate  such  a  belief, 
the  first  blacksmithing  class  was  ap¬ 
proved  and  got  underway  in  January, 
1905  when  citizens  from  the  city  of 
Provo  donated  10  forges. 

Furthering  this  philosophy,  two 
courses  were  added  to  the  curriculum 
as  recorded  in  the  annual  catalog  of 
1908.  The  purpose  of  the  two  classes 
was  “to  supply  the  growing  demand  for 
higher  and  better  preparation  for  life.” 
They  included  an  English  course  and  a 
scientific  course. 

Although  in  1954  B.Y.  High  Prin¬ 
cipal  Rowan  C.  Stutz  said  the  school 
was  “maintained  for  training  prospec¬ 
tive  secondary  education  teachers,  and 
conducting  educational  research,”  a 
new  emphasis  was  placed  on  automa¬ 
tion  in  education  in  the  late  1950s 
which  continued  until  the  school,  was 
discontinued. 

The  “experimental  laboratories”  in¬ 
stigated  in  the  early  1960s  initiated  a 
class  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
arising  from  emphasis  on  individual 
learning.  Two  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  experiments  were  the  Carrel 
Systein  and  Daily  Demand  Computer 
Scheduling  (D.D.C.S.). 

The  Carrel  System  consisted  of  an 
extensive  individual  study  area  con¬ 
structed  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Arts 
Building. 


“Students  were  given  a  certain 
amount  of  required  work  to  do  in  a 
year’s  time,”  Williams  said.  “If  a  stu¬ 
dent  desired  to  progress  further  than 
the  goal  his  teacher  set  up  for  him,  he 
could  go  on  to  finish  other  courses  of 
study  using  the  individual  carrels.” 

“For  me,"  B.Y.  High  was 
academically  advantageous  and  I  don’t 
think  I  would  have  done  as  well  in  a, 
regular  high  school,”  said  former  B.Y. 
High  student  Mary  Jo  Cunningham. 

“Because  we  could  progress  at  our 
own  rate  I  completed  two  years  of  high 
school  in  one  at  B.Y.H.  before  it  was 
discontinued  and  I  transferred  to  Orem 
High.” 

There  were  many  graduating  juniors 
from  B.Y.  High  who  were  able  to  go  on 
to  college  at  the  age  of  16,  Miss  Cun¬ 
ningham  said. 

“Many  students  could  take  some 
college  classes  and  we  would  hold,  the 
credit  until  after  they  graduated  from 
high  school  later  to  be  applied  to  their 
college  transcripts,”  Thompson  said. 


SOUTH  WEBER,  Utah  (AP)  - 
Two  Ogden,  Utah,  men  have  turned 
over  to  state  officials  hair  samples  they 
say  came  from  two  creatures  that 
looked  like  the  legendary  Bigfoot. 

The  hair  samples  are  being  analysed 
by  the  Utah  Division  of  Wildlife 
Resources  in  Ogden. 


panion  and  “that’s  why  they  stayed  in 
the  area  so  long.” 

Sanders  said  the  tracks  show  the 
pair  found  each  other  and  headed 
toward  the  mountains  south  of  Weber 
Canyon,  “but  we  lost  their  tracks  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  where  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow.” 


Michael  Sanders  and  Steve  Ukena  smaller  creature’s  tracks  led  to 

said  they  tracked  the  creatures  to  ^j^g  ^ome  of  Walter  G.  Ray  of  Souh 


where  they  had  crossed 
fence.  They  found  three  strands  of 
black  hair  at  the  crossing  point,  San¬ 
ders  said. 

Two  South  Weber  residents  reported 
separate  sitings  one  and  one-half 
weeks  ago  of  a  Bigfoot-like  creature. 

One  of  them,  Ron  Smith,  said  he  saw 
by  moonlight  what  appeared  at  first  to 
be  a  husky  high  school  student  wearing 
a  big  coat.  Smith  said  the  figure  disap¬ 
peared  into  a  wooded  area  behind  his 
home.  Shortly  afterward.  Smith  said, 
he  heard  seven  loud  inhuman  screams 
—  like  a  coyote  but  louder. 

Sanders  said  he  and  Ukena  followed 
big  gorilla-like  tracks  to  the  barbed 
wire  fence.  From  the  tracks,  he 
speculates  that  a  large  creature 
became  separated  from  a  smaller  com- 


Weber,  Sanders  said. 

Ray  said  his  wife  had  placed  a  pan  of 
burned  stew  on  their  back  porch  to 
cool.  During  the  night  —  which  was 
more  than  a  week  ago  —  he  said  some 
animal  hauled  the  pan  to  a  garden  100 
yards  from  the  house  where  it  licked  it 
clean. 

“I  didn’t  think  much  about  it”  until 
Sanders  and  Ukena  came  to  his  home 
Wednesday,  Ray  said.  “We  went  out  to 
the  garden  and  looked  at  the  tracks 
around  where  the  pan  had  been  found. 
It  was  then  I  noticed  they  looked  like 
large  bear  tracks  with  pads  on  the 
foot,”  he  said. 

“Bigfoot”  is  the  name  given  an  un¬ 
identified  creature  sited  occasionally 
in  the  northwest. 


Afghan  army  suppression 
bolstered  by  Soviet  MiGs 


KABUL,  Afghanistan  (AP)  — 
Soviet  tanks  and  at  least  one  MiG-23 
fighter  bomber  battled  what 


ded  to  gasoline  or  oil  to  form  a  jellylike 
substance  used  in  bombs. 

Ambulances  were  seen  renioving  an 


arter  halts  DOE  boycott 


ly  took  five  words  from  Presi- 
irter  to  change  the  minds  of  the 
nent  of  Energy-  secretaries  on 
jlicy  of  boycotting  states  who 
,  ratified  the  Equal  Rights 
ment  from  “big  DOE  events.” 

8  nationally  televised  news  con- 
(1  1  Wednesday  night.  Carter  was 
y  a  reporter  if  it  was  “the  policy 
r  administration  to  boycott 
3r  possible  the  states  which 
,ij  )t  ratified  ERA.” 

!r  cut  the  reporter  short  and 
“No,  that’s  not  my  policy,” 
more  was  said. 

e  end  of  last  month  a  memo  was 
1  from  DOE  Secretary  Charles 
.jjj  lean’s  office  asking  department 
*,((  Istrators  to  “avoid  scheduling 
*  j  IE  events  in  states  that  have  not 
ified  the  Eaual  Rights  Amend- 
.  j()  rhen  possible.” 

Jj'J  3ond  DOE  memo  initialed  by 
:  Department  spokesman  Carl 
said  a  boycott  of  non-ERA 
“reflects  the  administration’s 

4 

p 


policy.”  He  said  the  policy  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  an  effort  to  help  push  for 
ratification  of  ERA. 

Gustin  said  Thursday,  “In  light  of 
the  president’s  remarks  last  night,” 
the  boycott  policy  was  reversed.  The 
reversal  was  made  hy  senior  energy  ad¬ 
ministrators  and  not  by  the  White 
House,  he  said. 

Utah  Gov.  Scott  Matheson  sent  a 
fiery  memo  to  Duncan  earlier  this  week 
calling  for  a  reversal  of  the  boycott. 

“I’m  pleased  and  very  heartened  to 
hear  of  the  reversal,”  Mathseon  said 
Thursday.  The  governor  said  he  didn’t 
feel  his  memo  brought  about  the 
change,  but  said  it  was  the  “combined 
efforts  of  all  the  states  involved”  that 
brought  about  the  reversal. 

Utah  Senators  Jake  Garn  and  Orrin 
Hatch  said  earlier  this  week  that  they 
would  file  a  federal  law  suit  in  U.S. 
District  Court  to  challenge  the  con¬ 
stitutionality  of  the  boycott.  Curt  Bur¬ 
nett,  Gam’s  press  secretary,  said  the 
senator  still  intends  to  file  the  suit. 

“Senator  Garn  feels  this  is  not  the 
first  time  and  doesn’t  feel  it  will  be  the 


pen  by  the  Carter  administration, 
wants  something  in  the  books  to  pre¬ 
vent  further  similar  types  of  action 
from  any  president  or  administration,” 
Burnett  said. 

States  named  in  the  DOE  boycott 
were  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana, 

See  DOE  page  2 


7  j  .  u  u  ir  Amouiances  were  seen  removing  an 

believed  to  be  a  rebellious  Afghan  „^j„ber  of  casualities,  some 

army  unit  this  week  near  Kabul,  wit-  ^abul. 

nesses  reported.  They  said  they  p^ijce  prevented  the  diplomats 

believed  the  MiG  dropped  napal^^  ap|roaching  close  enough  to  the 
bombs  and  that  an  undetermined  j^g  gg(.  ^  gigaj.  ^jg^  ah 

number  of  persons  were  injured.  resistance  apparently  was  crushed 

In  the  northeast,  a  Soviet  armored  within  an  hour, 
column  suffered  severe  casualties  when  There  have  been  widespread  reports 
it  came  under  heavy  attack  this  week  gf  j^g^  Army  troops  going  into  action 
by  anticommunist  Afghan  rebels,  against  Afghan  mutineers, 
reliable  diplomatic  -reports  said.  The  diplomatic  reports  said  the 

Soviets  who  have  been  in  Afghanistan  armored  column  came  under 

since  late  December  and  presently  ^^is  week  in 

have  an  estimated  90,000  troops  there, 
were  trying  to  relieve  a  rebel- 
surrounded  Afghan  army  garrison, 
they  said. 

There  was  no  official  comment  on 
either  report. 


the  northeastern  province  of 
Badakshan  while  approaching  the 
rebel-surrounded  Afghan  army  gar¬ 
rison  in  the  provincial  capital, 
Fayzabad. 

The  reports  said  the  Soviets  suffered 
severe  casualties  when  they  were 
atteked  after  crossing  the  Pamir  River 
marking  the  border  near  the  town  of 
Harog  in  Soviet  Turkmenistan. 

Fayzabad,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  mountains  200  miles 
northeast  of  Kabul,  is  under  control  of 
loyal  Afghan  troops,  the  sources  said, 
but  the  town  itself  is  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  and  cut  off  by  rebel  forces. 


Missile  hearing  slated 


Daily  Universe 
will  not  publish 
issue  on  Monday 

The  Daily  Universe  will  not 
be  published  Monday,  Feb.  18, 
because  of  the  Presidents’  Day 
holiday. 

Normal  publication  will 
resume  Tqesday,  Feb.  19, 
however. 

The  Universe  staff  wishes  you 
a  pleasant  three-day  weekend. 
See  you  Tuesday. 


has  not  been  s 

than  a  week,  remained  obscure. 

Witnesses  in  Afghanistan  said  the 
Soviets  fought  a  sharp  hour-long  battle 
Monday  in  the  village  of  Cargha,  12 
miles  north  of  Kabul. 

Western  diplomats  in  the  vicinity 
saw  Soviet  infantry  and  tanks  going 
into  action  against  an  army  barracks  in 
the  village  of  the  Soviet-trained 
Afghan  army. 

The  MiG  was  seen  dropping  a 
cluster  of  small  bombs,  followed  by  a 
cloud  of  black  smoke  rising  from  the 
ground.  The  witnesses  said  they 
believed  the  bombs  were  incendiary 
devices  made  of  napalm,  chemicals  ad- 


Sen.  Dan  Marriott  and  Seri.  Gunn 
McKay  will  hold  a  public  hearing  con- 

Lfiv  _ _  cerning  the  proposed  MX  missile 

public  for  more  system  today  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


The  hearing  will  be  held  in  the  Salt 
Palace  Little  Theater  at  9  a.m. 
Marriott  said  the  hearings  will  be  a 
continuation  of  the  three  days  of  hear¬ 
ings  just  completed  in  Washington. 

Marriott  said,  “The  hearing  will 
serve  as  a  forum  for  serious  discussion 
of  the  MX  question  in  Utah.  One  of  the 
biggest  obstacles  we  have  is  access  to 
information  concerning  the  impact  of 
the  system. 

“I  think  we  all  agree  that  we  need  to 
beef  up  our  defense  system,  but  the 
question  remains  as  to  whether  it 
should  happen  in  Utah.”  he  said. 

Both  senators  will  also  be  present  at 


a  second  hearing  to  be  held  today  at  2 
p.m.,  also  in  the  Salt  Palace,  on  Utah’s 
vast  oil  shale  deposits.  Marriott  added, 
“The  two  issues  are  closely  intermixed 
because  of  their  vast  potential  impact 
on  the  states  economy. 

“With  our  oil  shale  and  other  syn¬ 
thetic  fuels  potential,  along  with  the 
possibility  of  the  MX  system,  we  must 
consider  carefully  how  we  are  going  to 
plan  for  the  rapid  growth  that  will 
come,”  noted  Marriott. 

McKay  said,  “Utah’s  oil  shale  and 
tar  sands  along  with  our  abundant 
supplies  of  coal,  will  play  a  major  role 
in  the  nation’s  energy  future.” 

The  public  is  encouraged  to  attend 
both  hearings  and  make  public  their 
opinions. 
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News  Spotlight 


Compiled  from  The  Associated  Press 


Lobo  coach  indicted  in  federal  court 


ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  —  A  federal  grand 
jury  indicted  former  New  Mexico  basketball 
Coach  Norm  Ellenberger  Thursday  on  mail  fraud 
and  racketeering  charges  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  junior  college  transcripts  for  Lobo 
athletes. 

U.S.  Attomw  R.E.  Thompson  said  the  indict¬ 
ment  charged  Ellenberger  and  John  Whisenant,  a 
former  assistant  basketball  coach  at  UNM,  with 
taking  part  in  a  scheme  to  defraud  the  school’s 
dean  of  admissions,  the  Western  Athletic  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  NCAA. 

Ellenberger  was  indicted  on  five  counts  of  mail 
fraud,  on  count  of  interstate  travel  in  aid  of 
racketeering  enterprises  and  one  count  of  wire 
fraud. 

Whisenant  was  indicted  on  four  counts  of  mail 
fraud. 


FBI  cracks  down  on  pornography 


WASHINGTON  —  FBI  agents  fanned  out  over 
11  states  Thursday  to  arrest  54  persons  on  por¬ 
nography  and  film -piracy  charges  and  to  search  30 
businesses  in  the  culmination 
of  a  lengthy  undercover  in¬ 
vestigation. 

Attorney  General  Benjamin 
R.  Civiletti  announced  that  45 
persons  had  been  indicted  in 
Miami  on  pornography 
charges  and  13  persons  on  film 
piracy  counts  as  a  result  of  the 
nearly  3-year  undercover  in¬ 
vestigation,  code-named 

BENJAMIN  CVILETT, 

in  both  cases. 

An  FBI  spokesman  said  one 
pornography  kingpin,  organized  crime  figure 
Michael  Zafferano,  dropped  dead  of  a  heart  attack 
in  New  York  City  as  FBI  agents  were  trying  to 
serve  him  with  an  arrest  warrant. 

The  Miporn  case  became  the  third  major  FBI 
undercover  operation  to  be  made  public  in  the  last 
two  weeks. 

FBI  Director  William  Webster  said  those  indic¬ 
ted  in  the  pornography  case  included  some  of  the 
biggest  producers  and  distributors  of  hard-core 
pornography  in  the  $4  billion-a-year  industry. 


known  journalist,  as  anchorman  and  managing 
editor  of  the  “Evening  News.” 

He  said  Rather  had  signed  a  long-term  contract 
for  the  job  on  the  top-rated  nightly  news  show. 
There  had  been  speculation  that  Rather  would 
sign  with  another  network  and  one  report  said  he 
had  received  an  $8  million  offer  from  ABC. 

Leonard  would  not  discuss  terms  of  Bather’s 
new  contract,  which  he  said  had  been  signed  late 
that  afternoon.  Rather  acknowledged  “very 
serious”  consideration  of  offers  from  other 
networks. 

Rather  said  he  found  the  rapid  development  of 
events  “a  little  unbelievable”  and  said  he  was 
humbled  by  the  appointment. 

“I’m  a  line  reporter,”  he  said.  “That’s  what  I 
always  wanted  to  be,  that’s  what  I  have  been, 
that’s  what  I  will  continue  to  be.” 

“Sitting  in  that  chair,  I  want  to  be  in  the  Walter 
Cronkite  mold,  in  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  mold 
before  him,  I  want  to  be  the  best  at  bringing  the 
news  to  the  people.” 

Cronkite,  63,  will  continue  in  his  present  posi¬ 
tion,  probably  through  the  presidential  inaugura¬ 
tion  next  January.  “And  I’m  going  to  continue  to 
be  very  active  with  CBS  after  that,”  he  said  in  an 
interview  several  hours  before  the  announcement. 


Turkey  terrorized  hy  leftists 


Cronkite  steps  down  to  Rather 


NEW  YORK  —  Dan  Rather,  the  “60  Minutes” 
correspondent  who  gained  national  attention  by 
his  questioning  of  Richard  Nixon  during  the 
Watergate  scandal,  will  succeed  Walter  Cronkite 
early  next  year  as  anchorman  of  the  “CBS  Even¬ 
ing  News,”  the  network  announced  Thursday. 

CBS  News  President  Bill  Leonard  said  Rather, 
48,  would  take  over  for  Cronkite,  television’s  best- 


ANKARA,  Turkey  —  Mounting  leftist  agitation 
engulfed  Turkey  on  Thursday,  bringing  life  to  a 
virtual  standstill  in  Istanbul  and  the  Aegean 
coastal  city  of  Izmir.  At  least  two  new  deaths  were 
reported. 

Most  shops  and  businesses  in  Istanbul,  the  na¬ 
tion’s  largest  city,  closed  following  bomb  threats 
from  leftist  militants.  One  terrorist  trying  to  in¬ 
timidate  shopowners  was  killed  in  a  shootout  with 
police,  authorities  said. 

In  Izmir,  hundreds  of  Turkish  army  and  militia 
troops,  backed  by  tanks,  stormed  the  Taris  spinn¬ 
ing  mill  and  flushed  out  the  leftist  workers  oc¬ 
cupying  the  state-owned  factory.  One  policeman 
was  slightly  injured  in  the  clash,  said  Izmir  Gover¬ 
nor  Nazmi  Cengelci. 

The  confrontation  between  the  workers  and 
security  forces,  with  sporadic  armed  clashes,  had 
continued  at  the  Taris  complex  for  a  week.  The 
militants  were  protesting  the  dismissal  of  several 
hundred  workers  by  the  new  minority  government 
of  Premier  Suleyman  Demiral. 

The  attack  on  the  mill  triggered  a  two-day 
general  strike  in  Izmir  by  the  radical  leftist  trade 
union.  Workers  walked  off  their  jobs  at  hospitals, 
banks,  an  oil  refinery,  and  cement  and  textile  fac¬ 
tories.  Virtually  all  municipal  services  were 
halted. 

In  the  remote  eastern  province  of  Tunceli, 
demonstrators  protesting  recent  price  increases  by 
the  government  clashed  with  police,  authorities 


New  athletics  V.P.  ratifid 


The  Executive  Council  ratified 
ASBYU  President  Dave  Litster’s  ap¬ 
pointments  for  the  offices  of  athletics 
vice  president  and  executive  secretary 
Thursday. 

Mark  D.  Dean,  a  senior  in  public 
relations  from  Anchorage,  Alaska,  was 
ratified  as  the  new  athletics  vice  presi¬ 
dent.  “We’re  pleased  with  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  Mark’s  appointment,”  said 
Litster.  “He  served  as  Wade’s  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  since  last  May 
and  I’m  confident  he  will  do  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.” 

In  addition  to  being  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  the  athletic 
vice  president.  Dean  has  served  as 
chairman  of  Run  for  Your  Life,  the  Y- 
day  activities  and  the  spring  basket¬ 
ball  tournament. 

“I’m  excited  to  have  the  experience, 
but  this  is  something  I’ve  never  plan¬ 
ned  on,”  he  said.  “I’m  sorry  Wade 
resigned,  not  only  because  he  was  a 
good  administrator  but  because  he  is 
one  of  my  best  friends.” 

Wade  Rasmussen  announced  Mon¬ 
day  he  was  resigning  from  the  office, 
listing  personal  reasons  for  the  action. 
He  was  the  second  member  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  to  resign  within  the 
past  month. 

“Mark’s  well  qualified  for  the  job,” 


said  Rasmussen.  “Every  program  he’s 
been  in  charge  of  has  been  an 
overwhelming  success.” 

Dean  said  he  doesn’t  plan  on  making 
any  changes  now  he  is  in  office. 
“Things  will  continue  pretty  much  as 
they’ve  been  going,”  he  said.  “I  think 
Wade  has  done  an  excellent  iob  and  I 
don’t  plan  on  changing  anything.” 

The  executive  secretary’s  position, 
which  has  been  vacant  since  the 
resignation  of  Jan  Piccard  Beutler  at 
the  end  of  last  semester,  was  filled  by 
Kimberly  E.  Ford.  Miss  Ford,  a 
graduate  student  in  organizational 
communications,  is  from  Houston, 
Texas. 

She  has  worked  as  the  chairman  and 
workshop  coordinator  of  the  1979-80 
Women’s  Conference  and  is  the  BYU 
chapter  president  of  the  Utah  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Women.  “I’m  excited.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  untapped  potential  in 
the  office,”  she  said. 


Miss  Ford’s  major  responsibilities 
will  be  to  take  charge  of  all  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  ASBYU  and  to  compile  a 
history  of  its  activities  for  the  year. 


“Kim  will  be  an  asset  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Council  because  of  her  proven 
ability  to  get  things  done,’’  said 
Litster.  “She  is  already  well  under  way 
with  plans  to  accomplish  the  respon- 
siblities  of  the  office.” 


Lipsky  convicted  in  N.Y.  murder  cai 
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Mark  D.  Dean  is  sworn  in  a: 
athletics  vice  president  ThursdaJ 
replaces  Wade  Rasmussen  who  resigtf 
Monday. 


The  testimonies  last 
week  of  two  BYU 
Security  officers  and  two 
Provo  residents  helped 
convict  Leonard  Lipsky 
in  New  Yorkof  a  murder 
he  had  committed  over 
three  years  before. 

Capt.  Wes  Sherwood 
of  BYU  Security  Police 
told  the  Universe  that 
Lipsky  was  convicted  of 
second  degree  murder 
Thursday. 

Sgt.  Rich  Townsend 
and  Detective  Tana 
Johnson,  both  of  the 
BYU  Security  Police, 
testified  concerning  a 
poem  that  they  had 


United  Families  of  America 


Group  seeks  monetary  aid  in  Utah 


found  at  the  time  of  his 
arrest  in  Provo. 

Lipsky  was  arrested  in 
Provo  in  October  1978 
for  the  assault  of  a  BYU 
coed.  At  the  time  of  the 
incident  two  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  heard  a  woman’s 
scream  and  gave  chase, 
eventually  capturing 
Lipsky.  The  night  of  the 
arrest  Townsend  and 
Johnson,  after  Lipsky 
had  signed  a  consent  of 
search  form,  searched 
his  apartment.  Town¬ 
send  said  that  the 
suspect  was  with  them 
at  the  time  of  the  search. 

Townsend  said,  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  search  of  the 
apartment,  we  found  a 
poem  that  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  killed 
someone.  We  had  no 
idea  at  the  time  a  mur¬ 
der  had  actually  been 
committed,  but  we 
suspected  there  might 


be  a  connection  with  a 
rape-murder  earlier  in 
the  year  here  in  Provo.” 

In  the  subsequent 
trial  Lipsky  was  convic¬ 
ted  of  aggravated 
assault,  but  before  he 
could  be  sentenced  con¬ 
fessed  to  probation  of¬ 
ficer  Betty  Davies  about 
a  murder  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  in  New  York. 

Lipsky  claimed  that 
he  had  strangled  a 
woman  named  Mary 
Robinson  in  a  hotel,  and 
then  gave  the  date  of  the 
incident.  Before  his  con¬ 
fession  he  had  told  two 
associates  where  he 
worked  that  he  had 
killed  someone.  Jim 
Browning  and  Bart 
Whitehead  also  testified 
that  he  had  told  them 
the  body  would  never  be 
found. 

Townsend  explained 
why  Lipsky  had  come  to 


Utah.  “Lipsky  said  he 
moved  to  Arizona  where 
he  became  interested  in 
the  Mormon  Church. 
Consequently,  he  moved 
to  Provo  to  investigate  it 
further.  While  in¬ 
vestigating  the  church 
he  claimed  he  couldn’t 


join  the  church 
he  had  killed  soi 
After  notifies  ‘ 
the  confession  W" 
Police  sent  outt, 
vestigator  to 
evidence  and  (teiM 
their  own  corj  lit 


Searching  fo  - 


good  diamon 
prices? 

Fisher  Smith’s  Celestii 
Diamonds  can  help! 
Call  374-5376 


Sail* 


;  SALT  LAKE  CITY 
:(AP)  —  United  Families 
of  America  expects  to 
collect  a  lot  of  money  in 
Utah  to  fight  abortion, 
federally-funded  family 
planning  and  the  move¬ 
ment  to  draft  women. 


families  anywhere  than 
here  in  Utah,”  UFA  vice 
president  Susan 
Roylance  said  in  a  news 
conference  Thursday. 


sents  a  cross  section  of 
people  concerned  about 
an  anti-family  bias  in 
federal  legislation. 


The  lobby,  organized 
in  Virginia  last  August, 
will  host  a  $50-a-plate 
dinner  in  April  to  raise 
funds  for  its  activities. 

■  “There  is  probably 
not  a  higher  interest  in 


The  lobby’s  positions 
on  family  issues  run 
parallel  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints, 
although  Mrs.  Roylance, 
herself  a  Mormon,  said 
there  is  no  connection 
between  the  two.  She 
said  the  lobby  repre- 


Utah  is  70  percent 
Mormon.  The  church 
has  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  family  to  its 
members,  and  it  has  en¬ 
couraged  them  to  sup¬ 
port  groups  which  are 
pro-family. 

Utah’s  congressional 
delegation  will  be 
featured  speakers  at  the 


Y  coed's  death  Saturday 
being  investigated  by  state 


April  8  dinner  at  the 
Hotel  Utah.  Tickets  for 
a  reception  the  night  of 
the  dinner  are  going  for 
$100  each. 

The  Mormon  Church 
has  encouraged  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  form  lobbies  to 
oppose  ratification  of 
the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  and  Mrs. 
Roylance  said  United 
Families  is  against  the 
ERA  in  its  present  form. 
She  said  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  offer  its  own 
alternative  to  the 
amendment  which 
would  provide  necessary 
protections  for  women. 

Sen.  Jake  Garn,  R- 
Utah,  and  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch,  R-Utah,  ap- 
.  peared  at  the  news  con- 
ference  with  Mrs. 


■  The  Utah  State  Medical  Examiner’s 
Office  is  investigating  the  death  of  a 
BYU  coed  -which  occurred  last  Satur¬ 
day  at  Utah  Valley  Hospital. 

!  Tammy  Jean  Coelho,  18,  was  found 
dead  in  her  hospital  room  at  6:45  a.m., 
said  hospital  spokesman  Jerry  Soren- 
ken.  Miss  Coelho,  a  freshman  from 
Boulder,  Colo.,  was  admitted  to  the 
hospital  Jan.  29  for  acute  abdominal 
pain  and  depression. 

Friends  of  Miss  Coelho  reported  she 
had  previously  had  problems  with  an 
ulcer. 

Hospital  officials  said  the  medical 


examiner’s  office  did  not  normally  in¬ 
vestigate  hospital  deaths.  They  said, 
however,  that  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Coelho  the  examiner’s  office  “felt  the 
reason  for  admittance  to  the  hospital 

fV,  ” 


Roylance  to. promote  the 
orgattization.  Garn  took 
the  opportunity  to  blast 
President  Carter’s 
proposal  that  national 
registration  begin  for 
both  men  and  women. 

“Registration  is 
premature  and  un¬ 
necessary,”  Garn  said, 
since  only  names  and 
addresses  would  be 
taken.  It  would  do 
nothing  to  aid  national 
mobilization.  He  said  he 
“may  be  old  fashioned,” 
but  he  opposes  the 
drafting  of  women,  es¬ 
pecially  for  combat.  He 
said,  however,  that  he 
would  favor  letting 
women  volunteer  for 
combat  if  they  were 
physically  strong 
enough. 


Hughes  Aircraft 
Company? 


Don't  think  aircraft  when  you  think  of  Hughes  (we 
don't  build  them).  Think  sateilites.  Think  the  first  working 
iaser.  Think  the  Norway-to-Turkey  eiectronic  air 
defense  system  for  NATO. 

Think  you'd  like  to  talk  with  the  eiectronics  ieader? 
We'd  iike  to  talk  with  you  before  graduation.  Ask  your 
placement  office  for  dates  the  Hughes  recruiters  wili 
be  interviewing  on  campus. 


I  HUGHES  ; 

(N  ^QUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER  M/F 


WDRKSHOPINPREPJ 
INCOMETAXRI 


Tired  of  paying  others  to  prepare  your  it 
tax  forms?  Learn  how  to  prepare  your 
tax  returns  and  save  money.  A  new  worksl 
being  offered  to  help  you  learn  how  to  n 
the  art  of  income  tax  return  preparation. 
Learn  about  medical  expense  deduc 
capital  gains,  self-employed  and/or  offi 
the-home  situations,  second-job  deduc 
business  expenses,  casualty  losses, 
income  credit  and  other  deductions. 


The  instructor  will  be  Frank  Webb,  f< 
supervisor  and  trainer  for  Tax  Corporatit 
America,  who  has  twenty-six  years  i 
consulting  experience. 


The  workshops  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  -1 
19  &  26,  from  6:30-9:30  p.m.  in  125  L 
Registration  fee  will  be  $30.00  per  pal 
Please  call  BYU  378-4784  for  addij 
information.  S= 


s  insufficient  cause  for  death. 


Dr.  Monique  Riser,  of  the  medical 
examiner’s  office  said  an  autopsy  on 
Miss  Coelho  did  not  determine  the 
cause  of  death.  She  said  the  examiner’s 
office  is  still  waiting  for  further  blood 
test  results. 
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Mississippi,  Missouri, 
Nevada,  North 
Carolina,  Oklahoma, 
Utah  and  Virginia. 

The  ERA  must  be 
ratified  by  38  states 
before  June  30,  1982  to 
become  part  of  the/Con- 
stitution.  To  date,  35 
states  have  ratified  the 
amendment,  but  five 
have  since  rescinded  ap¬ 
proval. 

The  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  left  it  up  to 
Congress  to  decide  the 
validity  of  a  state’s 
rescindment. 


Spectacular  to  feature  world  culture 


liai  dancer  prepares  his  act  for 
a*  i  Intel  '  ’  ” 


if  Si 

X^the  a( 


..jrnational  Spectacular,”  i 
concert  scheduled  by  the  In- 
lal  Students  Association 
•day  night  at  8  p.m.  in  the 
‘allroom  ELWC. 

Jing  to  A1  Roy,  chairman 
activity,  the  concert  will 
song  and  dance  numbers 


from  many  countries,  along  with  a 
fog  machine  and  laser  show.  There 
will  also  be  a  slide  presentation 
featuring  scenes  and  narratives 
from  around  the  world,  Roy  said. 

Tickets  for  the  show  are  $1  each, 
and  are  available  from  the  mini¬ 
embassies  in  the  ELWC  Stepdown 
Lounge  or  in  120  BRMB. 


Oh  what  a  knight! 

n  Stephen,  a  sophomore  in  arrived  on  his  motorcycle  and  quickly 
Btry  from  Medford,  Ore.,  decides  swept  Melanie  Harston,  an  Orem 
I'over  his  sweetheart  by  becoming  receptionist  from  Bloomington,  Ill.,  off 
tight  in  shining  armor.  Stephen  her  feet  for  Valentine’s  Day. 
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Changes  faced  in  70s 
are  prelude  to  80s 


By  JOHN  BARRACLOUGH 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  changes  we  faced  in  the  1970s  are  only  a 
prelude  to  the  challenges  of  the  1980s,  said  Dean  G. 
Wilson,  vice  president  of  facility  plans,  engineering 
and  construction  for  U.S.  Steel. 

Wilson  addressed  the  topic  of  “Changing  Times:  A 
Management  Problem,”  as  part  of  the  Executive 
Lecture  Series  sponsored  by  the  BYU  Graduate 
School  of  Management  on  Thursday. 

“In  the  1970s,  many  factors  affecting  our  lives  were 
altered,  such  as  energy,  fuel,  government  and  even 
our  basic  Kving  standard,”  Wilson  told  a  crowd  of  300 
persons:  “These  issues,  of  interest  now,  will  become 
overriding  factors  of  the  way  we  live  in  the  future.” 

Wilson  pointed  out,  “Significant  changes  have 
been  made  in  things  we  took  for  granted  in  the  past, 
such  as  energy,  medicine,  law  and  education. 

“During  the  last  decade,  which  was  an  era  of  dis¬ 
trust,  scores  of  agencies  were  created  to  regulate  our 
lives,”  Wilson  said.  He  said  it  now  costs  $6  billion  to 
operate  56  agencies  which  regulate  our  lives  and  stan¬ 
dard  of  living. 

“These  changes  will  require  compensation  and  ad¬ 
justments  by  every  personal  and  industrial  consumer 
in  the  country,”  he  said. 

The  U.S.  Steel  official  said  his  company  alone 
must  deal  with  200  to  300  regulatory  agencies  in  its 
operations. 

Wilson  said  that  in  order  to  be  successful,  people 
must  be  able  to  deal  with  the  challenges  of  change  in 
the  1980s. 

“As  potential  managers  in  business,  we  need  to 
develop  the  ability  to  deal  with  changes.  This  will 
determine  our  success  and  satisfaction  in  the  next 
decade,”  he  said. 

Wilson  pointed  out  four  realizations  that  leaders  of 
the  80s  will  have  to  come  to  grips  with  in  the  next 
decade.  He  said  people  must  realize  that  change  is 
inevitable.  People  must  also  develop  the  need  to  an¬ 
ticipate  where  they  are  going. 

“We  cannot  wish  for  the  good  old  days,”  Wilson 
said.  “We,  as  highly  competent  individuals,  must  be 
a  part  of  that  mechanism  that  causes  (positive) 
change.” 

Wilson,  an  LDS  stake  president,  referred  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Spencer  W.  Kimball’s  challenge  to  devote  more 
time  to  civic  duties  and  responsibilities.  He  en¬ 
couraged  his  audience  to  prepare  for  the  many 
responsibilities  that  will  be,  faced  by  leaders  of  the 
80s. 


Universe  photo  by  Russell  Duke 

U.S.  Steel  Representative  Dean  G.  Wilson 
speaks  to  a  crowd  of  300  persons  about  the 
challenges  of  change  in  the  future. 


In  a  question  and  answer  session  following  the  lec¬ 
ture,  members  of  the  audience  asked  Wilson  several 
questions  concerning  U.S.  Steel’s  involvment  with 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

He  said  that  U.S.  Steel  is  continuing  discussions 
with  the  EPA  regarding  the  future  of  the  Geneva 
Works  in  Orem.  In  an  earlier  interview,  Wilson  said 
that  Geneva  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  corporation. 

“We  don’t  regard  Geneva  as  inconsequential.  We’d 
like  to  keep  it  in  operation,  but  it  has  to  pull  it’s  own 
weight,”  he  said.  “If  the  operation  becomes  un¬ 
profitable,  Geneva  would  have  to  be  closed.” 

Wilson  stated  that  no  other  operations  are  being 
considered  for  closure  at  this  time.  “Compared  to  the 
steel  industry  as  a  whole,  Geneva  does  a  remarkable 
job  of  controlling  its  pollutants,”  Wilson  said. 

Wilson  also  commented  on  the  threat  of  foreign 
steel  in  the  United  States.  “Our  main  concern  is  that 
the  the  steel  is  coming  into  the  U.S.  illegally,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  U.S.  Fair  Trade  Laws.  The 
foreign  steel  would  not  be  a  threat  if  these  laws  were 
enforced.” 


School  district  superintendent 
retires  after  40  years  of  service 


After  40  years  of  educational  service,  Sherman  W. 
Wing,  superintendent  of  the  Provo  School  District, 
has  announced  his  plan  to  retire  on  June  30.  Other 
positions  held  by  Wing  included  teacher,  counselor 
and  administrator. 

In  regard  to  his  career  in  education  Wing  said,  “I 
can’t  imagine  that  I  could  have  been  more  happy  or 
fulfilled  in  any  Kither  vocation  than  I  have  been  in 
education.” 


Appreciation  for  Wing’s  work  was  expressed  by 
Glen  R.  Brown,  president  of  the  Provo  School  Board. 
“Wing  has  been  a  good  superintendent  who  has  es¬ 
pecially  excelled  in  farsightedness,  projecting  growth 
and  acquiring  land  for  schools  ai  an  excellent  cost  to 
the  district,”  Brown  said. 

In  a  Board  of  Education  meeting  Tuesday  Wing 
and  committee  members  approved  the  purchase  of 
property  located  at  622  E.  200  North.  The  property 
will  be  utilized  by  Farrer  Junior  High  School. 


ACN020 


Engineering  Electronics 

TECHNOLOGICAL  CHALLENGES.  Lasers.  Space  systems  design. 
Nuclear  energy.  Air  Force  engineers  and  scientists  are  at  the  forefront  of 
today's  fast-moving  technological  frontiers. 

,  WANT  TO  JOIN  THE  TEAM?  If  you're  graduating Avith  or  have  a 
degree  in  engineering,  computer  science,  mathematics,  meteorology,  or 
physics.  Air  Force  Officer  Training  School  could  be  your  first  step. 

Air  Force  officers  receive  good  salaries,  medical  care.  30  days  paid 
vacation  a  year,  and  often  postgraduate  degree  opportunities. 

Air  Force  ROTC  scholarships  may  be  available  if  you  have  at  least  two 
years  of  college  remaining:  They  offer  full  tuition,  fees  and  S100  a  month 
tax  free. 

TALK  TO  YOUR  AIR  FORCE  RECRUITER  OR  AFROTC  CAMPUS 
REPRESENTATIVE.  Mail  in  the  coupon.  Or  call  toll  free  800-523-5000 
(PA:  800-362-5696). 

it’s  a  great  way  of  life! 


LOWEST  PRICES  ANYWHERE 


^Sponis 
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Winter's  thaw 
brings  baseball 


By  BOB  FREEZE 
Universe  Sports  Writer 


February  is  only  half  over,  freezing 
temperatures  still  prevail,  and  few  of 
even  the  most  zealous  of  BYU  baseball 
enthusiasts  are  contemplating  the  up¬ 
coming  season.  Nevertheless,  the 
Cougar  baseball  team  will  venture  out 
of  their  winter  hibernation  in  the  west 
aid  of  the  Smith  Fieldhouse  and  travel 
to  sunny  Las  Vegas  for  a  two-day  series 
qi'  double  headers  against  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Utah  this  Friday  and  Saturday. 

-  It  will  be  the  first  action  for  this 
year’s  Cougar  batmen,  who  racked  up 
a  50-25-1  record  last  year,  won  the 
WAC  conference  crown,  and  finished 
second  in  the  NCAA  Central  Regional. 

Although  BYU  lost  10  players  from 
last  year’s  14th-ranked  squad,  11  let- 
termen  will  be  traveling  with  this 
year’s  edition  of  the  Cougars,  including 
four  honor  candidates:  shortstop  Cliff 
Pastornicky,  outfielder  Stan  Young, 
catcher  Len  Tsuhako,  and  first 
baseman  Ken  Clayton. 

;  BYU  Head  Coach  Gary  Pullins  says 
that  along  with  returning  team  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Cougars  will  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  “by  far  the  best  recruiting  year 
we’ve  ever  bad.’’ 

“In  terms  of  getting  who  we  wanted 
for  the  positions  we  needed  to  fill, 
we’ve  had  a  super  year,”  Pullins  said. 

;  BYU’s  mound  corps  felt  the  sting  of 
graduation  worse  than  any  position. 
Five  of  last  year’s  seven  pro-drafts 
were  pitchers.  But  Pullins  is  optimistic 
about  this  year’s  pitching  prospects. 

“They’re  almost  all  new,”  said 
Pullins,  “but,  the  tools  are  there.  We 
recruited  several  possibilities  from  the 
junior  college  ranks,  and  although 
they’re  not  experienced  on  this  level, 
they  do  have  the  necessary  talent.” 

Pullin  added  that  the  Cougars 
picked  up  prep-star  Peter  Kendrick 
from  Honolulu,  who  Pullins  feels  has 
the  moxy  of  a  senior.” 

.  Defensively,  the  Cougars  will  be 
strong  since  almost  the  entire  lineup 
from  last  year’s  squad  will  be  return- 


than  the  year  before,  and  now  we’ve 
got  them  all  back.” 

In  the  infield,  the  Cougars  will  be  led 
by  All-WAC  shortstop  Pastornicky, 
who  Pullins  says  is  one  of  the  best 
power-hitting  shortstops  in  the  nation. 

At  catcher,  Tsuhako  will  be  back  for 
his  fourth  season  in  the  starting  lineup. 
And  Clayton,  a  junior,  will  most  likely 
be  the  starter  at  first  base. 

Sophomore  Mark  Adamiak,  one  of' 
the  best  defensive  second  baseman  in 
the  country  forms  with  Pastornicky 
what  Pullins  calls  “one  of  the 
smoothest  double-play  combinations 
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Pullins  said,  “In  ‘78  we  lost  our  en¬ 
tire  infield  and  everyone  was  saying, 
‘Gee,  they  could  be  shaky,’  but  our  in¬ 
field  defensively  was  better  last  year 


in  college  baseball.”  Rounding  out  the 
Cougar  infield  is  senior  Rich  Thom  at 
third  base. 

If  the  infield  is  strong,  they’re  not  to 
be  outdone  by  the  outfield,  where  the 
Cougars  will  probably  enjoy  their 
greatest  depth.  Junior  college  transfer 
Steve  Cambell  will  join  the  likes  of 
Mike  Render,  Jeff  Burton,  and  Mark 
Hildebrand  for  what  could  have  the 
potential  of  becoming  an  All-WAC 
outfield. 

Pullins,  who  in  his  three-year  stint 
as  head  coach  has  brought  home  three 
division  titles  and  a  WAC  cham¬ 
pionship,  looked  to  this  year’s  WAC 
competition  and  said,  “We’ve  walked 
away  with  the  Northern  Division  of  the 
WAC  for  the  past  three  years,  but 
Colorado  State  has  a  good  ball  club, 
and  Utah  is  turning  their  program 
around,,  so  I  don’t  think  it  will  be  a 
walk-away  this  year.” 

As  far  as  the  Southern  Division  of 
the  WAC,  Pullins  picked  San  Diego 
State  as  the  favorite  to  win  that  divi¬ 
sion  and  also  named  them  as  the  team 
to  beat  in  the  WAC. 

Summing  up  the  potential  of  this 
year’s  team  Pullins  said,  “Our 
strengths  will  be  team  defense,  speed, 
and  hitting. 

“After  our  pitching  is  given  time  to 
develop,  I  predict  we’ll  be  a  better 
team  than  we  were  last  year,  and  we 
were  certainly  one  of  the  top  teams  in 
the  nation.” 

After  a  series  of  away  games  through 
the  month  of  February,  the  Cougars 
will  open  their  home  schedule  when 
they  meet  the  University  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  in  Provo  on  March  7. 


Club  seeks  votes 


year's  14th-ranked  team. 


n  the  starting  line-up  of 
f  the  few  returning  from  last 


Alan  Taylor  and  Scott 
Runia  received  6,000 
votes  towards  entering 
the  Pizza  Hut  Classic 
Tuesday  night. 

Cougar  Club  Presi¬ 
dent  Ron  Harrison  said 
ballots  were  distributed 
to  the  student  section  at 
the  Utah  State  game. 
He  said  it  took  200,000 
votes  to  get  University  of 
Utah  star  Jeff  Jonas  into 
the  post-season  All-Star 
contest  two  years  ago 
“so  we’re  really  going  to 
exploit  these  last  three 
games.” 

Harrison  also  plans  on 
enlisting  help  from  other 
clubs,  asking  them  to  fill 
out  ballots  during  club 
meetings. 


Individuals  can  vote 
more  than  once  and  the 
voting  need  not  be  done 
at  the  ball  games.  The 
reason  for  asking  fans 
and  others  to  assist  in 
'  filling  out  the  necessary 
ballots,  according  to 
Harrison  is  that  it  would 


be  “a  pretty  I 
process”  just 
Cougar  Club  to 
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Y  netters  lose  third  this  year. 


to  play  in  Arkansas  tourney 


Oklahoma  City  University  dealt 
BYU’s  men’s  tennis  team  a  5-4  loss 
Tuesday  to  give  the  Cougars  a  1-3  dual 
record  before  entering  this  weekend’s 
Arkansas  Collegiate  Invitational. 

Winning  for  BYU  in  the  singles’ 
matches  were  Joel  Miller,  Rick  Fought 
and  Matt  Murphy,  while  seniors  Mike 
Tammen  and  John  Sanford  won  the 
No.l  doubles. 


Miller,  BYU’s  No.  3  player,  defeated 
Curt  Richter,  6-2,  2-6,  6-2,  to  even  his 
record  at  2-2.  Fought  downed  Garry 
Custer,  6-4,  6-4  in  the  No. 4  singles  to 
keep  his  record  unblemished  at  4-0. 
Murphy  defeated  Wayne  Barton  in  the 
No.  5  singles,  6-2,  5-7,  7-6  and  has  a  2-2 
record  for  the  season. 


The  BYU  football  coaches  are  moving  up  on  the 
opening  date  for  signing  recruits.  Among  the  in¬ 
dividuals  they  are  interested  in  are  Jim  Herman,  a 
tight  end  out  of  Wisconsin  and  a  running  back  from 
Brawley  High  School  in  Southern  California. 

The  6-5  Herman  is  said  be  potentially  a  great 
player.  Tbe  running  back  prospect  has  the  necessary 
size  at  6-10  and  210  lbs.  The  coaches  are  also  concer¬ 
ned  about  picking  up  some  linemen. 

Schedule  corrected. 

The  problem  has  been  corrected.  A  month  ago 
Athletic  Director  Glenn  Tuckett  was  in  need  of 
adding  one  more  WAC  opponent  to  next  year’s  foot¬ 
ball  schedule  in  order  to  make  the  Cougars  eligible  to 
win  the  conference  crown.  Tuckett  solved  the 
problem  with  a  switch  with  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
BYU  received  a  game  against  UTEP  in  exchange  for 
a  game  with  Boston  College. 

Fencing  is  extramural 

BYU  has  varsity  teams  and  it  has  extramural 
teams.  What  is  the  difference? 

Extramural  teams  lack  the  full  financial  support 
from  the  school  but  participants  in  tbe  sport  are 
allowed  to  use  practice  sessions  for  school  credit. 

The  fencing  team  moved  up  from  last  year’s  status 
as  an  ASBYU  club  to  that  of  an  extramural  sport. 
Coach  Margo  Beldon  reports  it  has  raised  the  level 
of  competition,  provided  money  for  travel,  and  made 
the  fencers  more  serious  about  training  for  competi¬ 
tion. 

Other  extramural  sports  at  BYU  include  archery 
and  skiing,  which  like  fencing  are  coed;  rugby, 
lacross,  and  volleyball,  all  men’s  sports;  and  womenV 
softball  and  women’s  soccer.  That’s  right  —  women’s 
soccer. 
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377-6230-CALL  IN 

GRAND  CANYON  BURGER 


FOR  TWO 


Grand  Canyon  Burger 


13/4  lb.  of  meat  on  a  cqlossal  bun  with 
EVERYTHING  plus  fries  and  soft 
I  drinks  for  the  two  of  you. 


★  Randall  Edwards  A  Cliff  Eley 
•kDoug  Erekson  if  Mike  Agrelius  ' 
if  Hosted  by  Alan  Rockwell 


*3.50  reg.M.45 

Expires:  March  1,  1980 


HiXpiics*  ividrcii  i“oo 


Showtimes  7:30  &  9:30  | 
Comedy  9:00 

489-4513  254  S.  Main  Spring!** 


In  the  doubles  competition,  Tam- 


Marriage  is  hassle 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Nancy  Lopez 
Melton  isn’t  ready  to  bang  up  her  golf 
clubs  just  yet,  but  says  she  can  relate 
to  the  burned-out  feeling  that  sent 
Chris  Evert  Lloyd  into  her  voluntary 
exile  from  tennis. 

“I  can  see  why  she  is  doing  what  she 
is  doing  now,”  Melton  said  Wednesday 
after  picking  up  a  $10,000  check  as  the 
Woman  Athlete  of  the  World  for  1979. 
Melton  noted  being  married  has  made 
competing  rough  for  her  also. 


_  _  mpetition, 

.  and  Sanford  defeated  Paul 

O’Donoghue  and  Fortunado  Battad,  6- 
3,  7-5. 


In  the  Arkansas  Invitational,  BYU 
will  face  lOth-ranked  Arkansas;  15th- 
ranked  Clemson;  Southern  Illiniois 
University,  the  defending  NCAA  divi¬ 
sion  two  champion;  and  Wichita  State, 
a  team  which  was  in  the  top  20  last 
year. 


The  Cougars  will  be  returning  home 
for  a  Feb.  21  dual  with  Utah  State 
which  will  begin  at  1  p.m. 


Forward  power 

BYU’s  victory  over  Utah  State  marked  the  best 
combined  performance  of  the  year  for  the  Cougars’ 
forward  duo  of  Devin  Durrant  and  Fred  Roberts. 
Together  they  scored  43  points  and  brought  down  19 
rebounds. 

So  fans  who  have  noticed  the  two  seldom  both  play 
well  on  the  same  night  should  take  notice.  It  was  also 
the  third  game  out  of  the  last  four  in  which  they  com¬ 
bined  for  at  least  30  points  and  15  rebounds. 

Best  percentage  shooter 

Currently  ranking  as  the  best  percentage  shooter 
from  the  field  for  BYU  is  Greg  Ballif.  The  6-3 
sophomore  guard  has  hit  on  19  of  25  shots  for  a  76  per¬ 
cent  mark.  In  addition,  he  is  12  of  13  from  the  foul 
line. 

Among'  the  six  starters  Roberts  has  hit  59  percent 
from  the  field,  and  Scott  Runia  86  percent  from  the 
line.  Alan  Taylor  is  averaging  10.5  rebounds  and 
Danny  Ainge  leads  in  assists  and  scoring  with 
averages  of  19.3  and  4.4  respectively. 


Here's  Brother  Brighar 


Honored  and  revered  by  millions  around  the  world  as  prophet' 
seer,  and  revelator,  President  Brigham  Young,  portrayed  by  Jameir'" 
Arrington,  will  visit  BYU  in  February.  The  first  territorial  governor  npl/i 

!  hiich:jnrl  t\A/ont\/-tiiaKt  anrl  r\i  himrlrr^Hc  tn  ll 


Utah,  husband  of  twenty-eight  and  father  of  hundreds  comes  to  li' 
through  James  Arrington's  one-man  show  HERE'S  BROTHER  BRIGAI 
on  Thursday,  February  28  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Theatre.  To  tF 
Brigham,  unlike  other  portrayals,  the  haggard  term  "larger  then  lift 
simply  does  not  apply.  Arrington's  penetrating  portrayal  is  exactly  lif 
size  and  the  physical  resemblance  of  Arrington  to  Brigham  is  scai^ 
enough  to  gasp  at.  The  creation  of  the  intimate  Brigham  Young  i 
complete  with  sparkling  humor  and  cursing  at  a  persecuting  feder  fc,! 
government.  The  voice  is  that  of  the  fiery  yet  serviceable  orator  'i?® 
history  and  as  one  reviewer  noted,  ".  .  .  Arrington's  performance 
remarkable  chemistry  of  wit,  sensitivity,  maturity,  and  energy  .  . 
flesh  and  blood  Brigham,  full-blown  in  his  humanity,  humor, 
intelligence,  and  personal  magnetism."  The  audience  visits  with 
Brigham  Young  as  he  recounts  the  major  events  in  his  long  and 
colorful  life  and  comments  on  polygamy,  tobacco,  the  arduous 
westward  trek,  and  many  others.  HERE'S  BROTHER  BRIGHAM 
emerges  from  30,000  of  Young's  personal  letters,  seven  biographi 
and  countless  sermons  and  autobiographical  writings  and  has  be| 
enthusiastically  received  by  the  general  public  and  critics  alike, 
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Karen  Lynn 

Associate  Professor  BYU 
Department  of  English 


“I  HAVE  WORK  ENOUGH  TO  DO  (DON’T  I?): 
THE  MORMON  WORLD  OF  LABOR  AND  LEISURE 


As  Latter-day  Saints  we  preach  a  gospel  of  work.  We  value 
work  not  only  for  what  work  produces  but  for  what  work  does 
for  our  characters  and  self-esteem.  But  as  pervasive  and  as 
self-evident  as  these  assumptions  may  be  for  us,  they  would 
in  fact  seem  very  peculiar  to  people  of  most  other  times  and 
places.  Why  do  Americans  in  general,  and  Mormons  in  parti¬ 
cular,  work  so  hard?  Why,  in  our  society,  is  a  person  without  a 
job  a  misfit?  Why,  even  at  those  times  when  our  workload 
seems  almost  overwhelming,  do  we  still  feel  that  somehow  we 
ought  to  be  doing  more?  Why  is  the  feeling  that  we  should  be 
working  always  with  us,  even  in  our  leisure  hours?  A  look  at 
the  historical  and  cultural  forces  behind  this  work  ethic 
this  assumption  that  a  righteous  person  will  work  hard  and 
will  be  blessed  for  these  labors  —  can  help  us  to  understand 
just  what  the  ideal  of  work  really  means  to  us. 

Not  all  aspects  of  this  work  ethic  make  us  better,  happier 
people.  If  we  fall  victim  to  certain  false  implications  of  this 
ethic,  we  endanger  in  at  least  two  ways  our  chances  for  a 
happy,  satisfying  life.  First,  a  misconception  that  life’s  only 
meaning  lies  in  work  can  poison  our  leisure  and  prevent  us 
from  using  our  non-working  time  in  rich,  significant  ways. 
And  second,  an  insistence  that  work  must  yield  tangible  re¬ 
wards  can  lead  us  to  define  work  too  narrowly,  to  carry  out 
only  superficially  some  of  the  roles  that  deserve  our  best 
energy,  and  to  teach  wrong  values  in  our  families.  How  can 
we  define  work  meaningfully,  so  that  we  can  distinguish  lei¬ 
sure  from  laziness,  and  duty  from  nervous  compulsion?  How 
can  we  be  sure  we  will  not  “spend  our  labor  for  that  which 
does  not  satisfy”?  (II  Nephi  9:51) 


Forum  Assembly 
Tuesday,  February  19,  Ifl 
Marriott  Center 
10  a.m. 


Reap  a  Rich  Reward  I 


Don’t  miss  the  Forun 
&  Devotional  Assembli  I 


Question  and  Answe  | 
Session  to  follow 
lecture 
at  the 

Varsity  Theatre 
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IToo  Tair  Y  to  face  Alaska 


,  1  be  a  case  of 
h  daying  Jeff  this 
V  night  in  the 
;  Center  as  the 
taller  Cougar 
ace  the  Univer- 
f  Alaska  at 

Seawolves 
line-up  features 
bigger  than 
with  starters, 
[oore,  6-3,  160 
and  Richard 
:er,  6-5,  180 
at  the  forward 


spots.  A1  Collins,  6-3, 
207  pounds  and  Tony 
Turner  6-4,  183  pounds 
are  starting  in  the  gu^rd 
positions,  and  Robfert 
Gould,  6-6,  182  pounds 
at  center. 

Yet  what  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  may  be  somewhat 
deceiving.  A  review  of 
the .  season’s  statistics 
shows  the  Alaskans  are 
averaging  39.4  rebounds 
a  game  to  BYU’s  37.8. 
Most  of  the  scoring  for 


Alaska  is  done  by  Tur¬ 
ner,  averaging  17.5 
points  a  game,  and 
Collins  and  Gould  who 
average  12  points  a 
game.  Forced  to  shoot 
outside  against  taller  op¬ 
ponents,  the  Seawolve’s 
shooting  percentage  on 
the  season  is  a  mediocre 
46  percent. 

For  the  Cougars,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  should  be  a 
runaway  game,  but 
recently  BYU  hasn’t 
been  satisfied  with  win- 


pw  scoring  system 
wgins  with  Boise  St 


By  BOB  FREEZE 
Jniverse  Sports  Writer 

ah,  where  basketball  is  king, 
inter  sports  such  as  wrestling 
n  overlooked  for  the  fast-paced 
and  Spills  of  the  basketball 

f  BYU  wrestling  Coach  Fred 
las  his  way.  Cougar  sports  fans 
m  cringe  at  the  thought  of  a 
all  game  the  same  night  as  a 
g  match. 

,  who  is  in  his  16th  season  as 
•estling  coach,  will  introduce  a 
iring  system  in  Friday  night’s 
latch  against  visiting  Boise 
ae  hopes  will  help  wrestling 
;  a  level  of  notoriety  much  like 
:ich  football  and  basketball  en- 

alled  the  “catch-up  wrestling 
’’  and  will  feature  a  running 
hich  Davis  feels  will  make  the 
more  interesting  for  the  spec- 


talked  to  other  coaches  and  we 
^  'e  the  same  problem,’’  said 
’“Wrestling  is  just  not  drawing 
and  I  feel  like  a  lot  of  the 
in  the  rules. 

re’s  nothing  more  boring  than 
:t-minute  match  that  ends  in  a 
eision.  This  new  system  will 
e  the  boredom  and  create  more 
ibr  the  spectators.” 

the  new  “catch-up  system”  the 
111  remain  essentially  the  same, 

t'  big  changes  will  come  in  the 
)f  the  match,  and  the  scoring  of 


III 


■i  :ch-up  wrestling,  matches  will 
>,  y  six  minutes  as  opposed  to  the 
)p|l(|  inutes  of  traditional  wrestling, 
iowns,  reversals,  escapes,  and 

Jack  women 
[‘I  I  USD  invite 

women’s  track  and  field  team  enters  its  first 
I  lij  leet  of  the  indoor  season  as  the  Cougars  are  in 
"Ifio  compete  in  the  Utah  State  University  In¬ 
al  today  and  Saturday. 

Idition  to  BYU  and  host  Utah  State,  other 
ijfi  the  meet  include  Montana  State,  Idaho 
Veber  State,  and  the  University  of  Utah. 

It0(  uhg  BYU  in  the  pentathlon  will  be  Themis 
'Jrcki  and  Satu  Jasskelainen.  Zambrzycki,  a 
"°i!(  rom  Ciritiba,  Brazil,  set  an  American  indoor 
in  the  pentathlon  last  year  when  she  scored  4,  - 
lats  in  the  Missouri  Indoor  Pentathlon  Cham- 
'  i  .p.  She  won  the  AIAW  outdoor  pentathlon 
(itilj  ipnship  in  1978  and  placed  second  in  1979. 
3P(ji  American  indoor  record  has  been  broken  since 
I  'cki  set  it  at  the  Missouri  meet  and  is  now  4,- 
lilS. ;  hts. 


near  falls  will  be  scored  the  same,  but  a 
pin,  which  now  terminates  the  match 
will  be  scored  five  points,  and  the 
wrestlers  will  resume  the  match. 

A  match  is  terminated  when  one  of 
the  contestants  scores  45.  Both  the 
winner  and  the  loser  will  be  awarded 
the  points  they  acquire  during  the 
course  of  the  match. 

“This  way,”  said  Davis,  “it’s  feasi¬ 
ble  for  a  team  to  lose  the  first  nine 
matches  by  a  point  but  a  heavyweight 
who  wins  his  match  by  10,  could  win 
the  match  for  the  team. 

“This  will  create  an  excitement  and 
suspense  that  wrestling  has  never 
known.” 

Besides  the  plus  of  attracting  more 
fans,  Davis  feels  his  system  will  serve 
the  important  task  of  preparing 
wrestlers  to  compete  in  the  NCAA 
competition. 

“In  traditional  wrestling,  you  could 
have  someone  come  out  and  pin  every 
opponent  in  one-and-a-half  minutes, 
but  then  he  won’t  be  prepared  to  go  the 
distance  in  the  NCAA. 


Davis  said  he  plans  to  submit  the 
system  to  the  NCAA  rules  committee 
sometime  this  spring.  “The  rules  com¬ 
mittee  is  pretty  set  in  its  ways,”  said 
Davis,  “but  Pd  like  to  see  this  system 
make  it.  Wrestling  needs  to  make 
money,  and  I  feel  like  this  is  the  way.” 

Davis  is  looking  forward  to  the  Boise 
State  match  so  he  can  analyze  how  his 
system  will  work  in  practical  applica- ' 
tion.  Friday  night’s  match  will  begin  at 
7;'30  in  the  Smith  Fieldhouse.  Satur¬ 
day,  the  Cougars  will  host  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wyoming  at  2:30  p.m.  and  ad¬ 
mission  will  be  free. 


ning  hy  15  and  20-point 
spreads.  Winning  their 
last  two  games  by  a  total 
of  two  points,  the  BYU 
basketball  team  may 
choose  to  make  this  one 
another  squeaker. 

Yet  a  quick  look  at 
who  the  two  teams  have 
faced  in  the  past  may 
show  who  will  come  out 
on  top  Saturday. 

Both  of  BYU’s  one- 
point  wins  this  past 
week  came  off  of  two 
powerful  basketball 
teams.  Tuesday’s  win 
was  over  the  PCAA  co¬ 
leader  while  Saturday’s 
was  for  top  spot  in  the 
WAC.  In  both  games  in¬ 
dividual  performances 
by  Cougar  cagers  made 
the  difference. 

Playing  strong  in  con¬ 
ference  games,  and 
BYU’s  key  player  in 
Tuesday’s  win,  Fred 
Roberts  looks  to  be  tak¬ 
ing  over  the  scoring 
reigns  for  BYU.  Driving 
the  basket  more  effec¬ 
tively  Roberts  is  curren¬ 
tly  hitting  63  percent  of 
his  shots  in  conference. 

Ostbye 
a  favorite 
in  slalom 

PARK  CITY,  Utah 
(AP)  —  A  field  of  64 
professional  ski  racers 
compete  in  Park  City 
this  weekend  for  a  $10,- 
500  purse. 

The  event  is  the 
Mother  Karen’s  Cup 
dual  slalom,  part  of  the 
Coors  Colorado  Pro  Ski 
Tour. 

A  tight  race  is  expec¬ 
ted  between  tour  leader 
Greg  Snider  of  Mam¬ 
moth  Mountain,  Calif., 
and  former  University  of 
Utah  skier  Jean-Peter 
Ostbye,  skiing  for  Win¬ 
ter  Park,  Colo. 

In  the  tour’s  last  Utah 
stop  at  Snowbird  Feb.  1- 
2,  Ostbye  was 
eliminated  by  Snider. 

Snider  failed  to  ad¬ 
vance  into  the  top  16  in 
the  Feb.  9  Smith  Cup  at 
Winter  Park,  and  Os¬ 
tbye  was  beat  by 
Cleveland. 

■■"""  —  "■"if 


HAMSUHQEn  FACTORY 


377-6230 -CALL  IN 


BHANO  CANYON  BURCEN 

Mon-Thurs  10:00-10:00  Fri  &  Sat  10:00-12:00 

,ai.yBur^^ 

V  .Second  fi  <f 

1/2  price!! 

d  Expires:  March  1,  1980  j 


Village  Sports  Den 

Olympic  Ski  Saie 

A  Sale  Like  This  Only  Happens  Once  Every  Four  Years 

30%-50%  off  all  ski  equipment  &  clothing 
Don’t  miss  these  daily  specials  recognizing 
past  winter  Olympic  games. 


1952  Oslo  Special 

All  Goggles 


1/2 


Price 


(With  this  Ad)  | 


1956  Cortina  Special 
^  all 

Ski  T-Necks 

1/2  Price 

(With  this  Ad) 


i  »o<^1960  Squaw  Valley  Special 


I  Kombi  Ski  Gloves 
!  1/2  Price 


1968  Grenoble  Special 
any 

Ski  Parka 


1/2 


Price 


(With  this  Ad)  j 


1972  Sapporo  Special 


any 


Ski  Bib 
1/2 


Price 


1976  Innsbruck  Special 
I  any 

I  Ski  Sweater 

!  1/2  Price 


I  1964  Innsbruck' Special 

all 

•Scott,  Kerma,  Ramy 
I  Ski  Poles 

I  1/2  Price 

I  (With  this  Ad)  ^  ^ 

tjillage  Sports  Ben 

465  N.  UNIVERSITY  A/HEN  IT  COMES  TO  SKIING  Phone-  375-2200 
PROVO  WE  KNOW  BETTER 


^0^  1980  Lake  Placid  Special 

Hats  &  Long 
Underwear 

1/2  Price 

(With  this  Ad) 
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Classified  Ads  •  •  •  Work 


Dally,  8:30  to  4:30  pm,  except  Sat  &  Sun.  378-2897  &  378-2898,  Room  117  ELWC  , 


ve  a  3-line  CLASSIFIED 
"  AD 

;  for  regular  DIRECTORY 
d  Ads  is  10:30  _ 


fled  Display  is  4:30 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 


ELWC,  378-2897  or  378- 
2898.  Open  8:30-4:30, 
Monday-Friday. 


3  days,  3  lines . 4.32  ^  Supplies 

, SS:  I  IIS :::::::  S 

s  s  “sr- 


,  “horrnlatt? 

E'S5J1s.?‘ 

For  the  80’s 

I  MaTem«y‘'Benefits 

•  Indiv'l  or  Family 

226-1816 

"If 

LEARN  FACE 
DESIGN 

money  in  your  own 
home.  Call  Cheryl 
377-9454 

CINDA  LEE  APTS 


IS?'--  “IS? 

University  Villa  frff  rfnt  for  i  ^ 


MATERNIl 


■mmm  ’wmrn 

■mm 


225-7316 

We’ll  tell  it  like  it  is 


_  __  iHHi 

ipSs  gpg  sis 


HEALTH 


_  T^e  TaVarSlth 


4RY  FORD 
1  ASSOCIATES 

224-5 T 50 
489-9101 


Course 

F' 

For  information  please  AUTO  INSURANCE 

eall:  226-7205  ® 

381  W.  2230  N.  Provo 


374-6970 


(  Service  Directory 


. .  - . . 

ggggg  »?=- 


j2vVc"377.5117.  ■  DIAMOJ 


6-person  Apts.  -  *78/mo. 

910  North  900  East 
373-8922 


Isa 

smm 


‘IStSF’ 


-  BILL  KELSCH  Overnight,  374-5%9. _  FAST,  fair,  friendly 

_  FOOTHILL  SHOE  Ta^ffrST."  fats.  5:^  3t4^^9.^”* 

^'w^^kjf„^te|n‘r  repair  ‘-^-‘v2y^i;Ses  ™:E.cellentesMence. 

- 


NADISCO  PROD.  Skin  Care 


"■satgass  “sjSsiHS 


k  iSsl 


2-3  bdrm/2  bths:  *73,- *67.50 
2  bdrm/2  bths/balcony:  *75. 


DISCO  FANTASY 


^  ”sr  s”:=,S"i;;:  “pS'sHsi 


ROCKY  MT.  ROLL 
UTAH’S  LARGEST 


GETTING 


PEANUTS®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


/that  WAS  THE  BE5T^ 
VALENTINE'S  PAV  / 
VJVER,PI6-PEN  .‘ ^ 

I  HAVEN'T 'HAP  50  MUCH 
FUNATAPANCE  IN 

ALL  MV  LIFE ! 

^ 6MAK'^ 

:ilU 

jX.. ^ 

SPARKS  II 


''PROVO'S  MOST  DESIRABLE  STUDENT  APTS." 

Now  accepting  applications  for  SPRING, 
SUMMER,  FALL  and  WINTER  1980-81! 


At  SPARKS  n  it’s  a  one  ward  bldg. 

and  approx.  1  to  1  ratio  of  Men 

and  Women  —  IT’S  A  FUN  PLACE  TO  LIVE. 


DISHWASHERS,  WOOD-BURNING 
AIR  COND.,  UTIL,  FURN., 
UPSTAIRS-LGE.  CLOSETS,  POOL, 


BEDRMS 

CABLE  T.V.  IN,  REC.  ROOM,  OUTSIDE  GAS  BAR 
B-Q 


999  E.  450  N. 


375-6808 


or  Roberta 


$179.  New.  World 


ting  Goods 


^^13: 
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,19.  World  Wide.  225- 


IN  AUTO  PARTS 
r  all  foreign  cars. 
300  S.  377-9991. 


'<'(17!}  lied  to  buy 


^iSiWE  BUY 
:?WK  CARS 


EPPER  CO. 

S  '385  S.  200  W. 


Available  for  40’ 
1  w/util.  &  telephone. 
(Fox  Camp  grounds. 


i  Cars 


lir,iS  codge  Dart  4  Dr. 


Lif 


1.  4-speed.  I 
car.  Best  pi 


N  pick-up.  4-speed. 
,000  miles.  Best  of- 
377-6695. 


Colt  Station  Wagon. 
:k,  low  miles.  30-f 
{4295  or  offer.  377- 


NTIAC  Trans-Am, 
nt  '  Bood 


ANC.  II,  Good  con 
AM/FM  8-track,  sc 
«000.  Call  768-8594 


iittrtl  I’LASS  Supreme,  V6, 


V  Bug,  sun-roof, 
,1  ond.  $2800  or  best  ri-' 
'  11  798-3497. 


it 


,  DTA  PICKUP:  New 
.*(  $1695.  Call  Doug.  374- 
'  ’*'’  375-5896. 


Maverick,  new  eng, 
tires,  chrome  wheels, 
-  377-7312. 


EBIRD. 


.  Century.  Blue  with 
vinyl  top,  low  miles, 
'  Kulate  interior,  PS, 
iii  C,  tilt,  new  brakes. 


38,000  original 
-  cond.  $2100. 
mags.  373-8073. 


ji-l  1UN.  Good  tires.  Eng 
luled.  25-35  mpg.  $275. 
Eileen  375-1614. 


sir,  8 

a 

fiiyayis 

mist  day 
f  the  rest 
your  life. 


I^ive 


so  it  can 
bethe 
^  fiistday 
i  somebody 
too. 


Valentine  Winners! 


FIRST  PLACE  SECOND  PLACE  THIRD  PLACE 


used  skies,  widest 
in  town.  Heritage 
1275  S.  University 
•ovo.  377-9977 


4^  QUICK  SKI 
. . 

”  '’iM,  ^ 

;i  tune-ups  $10 

luntry  rentals:  Week- 
'  ”  -  or  Saturdays  $6 
ipus  Ski  &  Cycle 
IV.  1450  N.  Provo 
375-6688. 


,  aed-cyclea:  ‘79 
fi  650,  '79  Honda  250, 
^  auaha  250,  and  400; 
U;  ij,,  cobile  and  trailer:  ‘79 
■>!$._  llri  AA.r\  'T’rt  KicrVioof 


III,  i*art$  and  Supplies 


Dearest  Adam, 

With  your  tender  touch  upon 
my  cheek 

You  say,“I  love  you”  but  you 

your  words  are  gestures,  your 
thoughts  are  dreams. 

But  with  your  heart,  you 

With  that  all  encompassing 
you  seem  to  say,“Ye8, 1  know 

Your  eyes  find  mine,  I  lose 
all  thought. 

What  unquesting  faith  to 
this  world  you’ve  brought! 

With  my  every  thought  and 
deed 

I’ll  thank  God  for  this 
sprouting  seed. 

I’ll  nurture  and  prune  it,  as 
time  goes  by. 

To  bring  forth  it’s  true 
beauty;  I’ll  not  let  it  die. 


I’ll  now  let  you  go  for  the 
day’s  just  bqgun. 

And  to  this  ^ort  note  these 

“From  Mommy,  with  love, 
to  my  funny  valentine.” 
Your  smile  warms  my  heart. 
In  your  embrace  my  troubles 
seem  to  melt  away.  Words  of 
wisdom  and  comfort  from 


“Walking  a  Winter  Path” 
Walking  a  winter  path 
My  heart  rumbles  like  this 

Buried  deep  under  ice  and 


n  with  force  I  let  it 


The  thick  and  frozen  bed  of 
And  oh,  the  thunder  that  I 
What  seemed  so  far,  at  once 

Like  penned  up  horses  all  set 
free, 

The  clamorous  roar  envelops 


For  though  the  winter  white 
heart,  my  love,  is  not 
"  or  you,  though  faint 


ftcaUsh 


In  hearing  the  phone  ring 
and  knowing  it's  you. 

It’s  excitement 
When  I  just  know 
There’s  going  to  be  a 
Letter  in  the  box  today. 
It’s  security 

Knowing  you’ll  be  there 
When  I  need  you. 

It’s  memories 
Of  silly  times  gone  by 
And  hope 

We’ll  always  be  together. 


I  think  of  you  always 

I’ll  love  you  forever. 
You’re  in  my  heart  daily 
Happy  Valentines  Day. 


1 —  Cynthia  C.  Pulsipher 

2—  John  DeVilbiss 


3 — Peggy  Ann  Shinn 


Mrs.  Ardis  Smith,  of  the-consumer  protection  division  of  the  Utah  Trade  Commission,  urges  stu¬ 
dents  to  "know  who  they're  dealing  with."  Mrs.  Smith  addressed  the  Family  Resource  Management 
Club  Thursday. 


Consumer  protection 


Complaints  investigated 


■At-a-Glance- 


Physics  professor  presented  award  Tax  preparation  workshop  offered 

For  taxpayers  who  would  like  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  having  someone  else  prepare  their  returns  hut  are 
uncertain  about  doing  it  themselves,  BYU  is  offering 
a  workshop  on  tax  preparation. 

The  workshop  is  a  class  offered  through  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Continuing  Education  and  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  evenings,  Feb.  19  and  26  from  6:30  to  9:30 
p.m.  in  125  JKB. 

A  $30  registration  fee  is  required.  The  fee  includes 
a  reference  text. 

The  workshop  will  take  the  mystery  out  of  such 
subjects  as  medical  expense  deductions,  short-term 
and  long-term  capital  gains,  second-job  deductions, 
business  expenses,  casualty  losses  and  other 
legitimate  expenses. 

“Every  year  people  pay  more  taxes  than  they  need 
to  just  because  they’re  not  aware  of  deductionssthey 
are  entitled  to  under  the  law,”  said  Frank  A.  Webb, 
instructor  for  the  course.  Webb  has  26  years  of  tax 
consulting  and  banking  experience. 

“With  a  little  training,  most  people  can  do  their 
own  taxes  accurately  and  save  the  cost  of  having 
someone  else  do  it,”  Webb  said. 

Those  interested  in  registering  for  the  workshop  are 
invited  to  call  378-4784. 


DANIEL  L.  DECKER 


k  black.  $600  or  best 


tU  Station  Wagon.  4- 
drive.  Air,  luggage 
white  spoke  rims. 
Terry,  377-8266,  378- 


’UN  B210.  New  radials 


The  17th  Distinguished  Faculty  Lecturer  Award 
was  presented  to  Daniel  L.  Decker,  professor  of 
physics,  Wednesday  evening  by  BYU  President 
Dallin  H.  Oaks. 

In  his  introductory 
remarks.  Oaks  cited 
several  of  Decker’s  ac¬ 
complishments.  These 
included  major  con¬ 
tributions  to  un¬ 
derstanding  properties 
of  solids  and  the 
publication  of  81 
professional  papers. 

Following  the  presen¬ 
tation,  Decker  spoke  on 
the  diffusion  of  im¬ 
purities  in  solid  metals, 
an  area  in  which  he  has 
done  extensive  research. 

Using  several  methods  of  visual  demonstration. 
Decker  outlined  the  research  he  and  several  graduate 
students  did  to  increase  understanding  of  solid  diffu¬ 
sion. 

Solid  state  diffusion,  or  how  atoms  of  one  solid 
migrate  through  another,  is  a  classical  research  area. 
Decker  said.  However,  its  study,  particularly  of 
metals  into  other  metals,  is  necessary  because  of  its 
use  in  semi-conductors  and  computer  technology  to¬ 
day. 

He  added  that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
further  study.  He  cited  research  being  done  to  use 
solid  state  electrolytes,  or  storage  batteries,  for  an 
alternate  energy  source  in  cars. 

The  award  is  sponsored  annually  by  the  University 
and  the  Alumni  Association  in  recognition  of  ex¬ 
cellent  performance  by  university  faculty  members. 
Financial  support  for  the  award  is  provided  by  Karl 
G.  Maeser  Associates. 

All  students  interested  in  participating  in  the  win¬ 
ter  semester  “Adopt  a  Grandparent”  program  need 
to  fill  out  an  application  at  the  Student  Community 
Services  Office,  449  ELWC  or  call  378-7184. 

Connally  tape  to  present  issues 

Students  and  others  interested  in  learning  more 
about  the  John  Connally  for  President  campaign  are 
invited  to  attend  meetings  next  Tuesday  and  Wed¬ 
nesday. 

Both  sessions  will  begin  at  8  p.m.  in  2436  HBLL.  A 
videotape  of  Governor  Connally  speaking  about  his 
candidacy  and  the  major  issues  of  the  1980  campaign 
will  be  shown  both  nights.  For  further  information 
contact  David  Harmer  at  375-2564. 

Individual  visits  to  Israel  possible 

Are  you  interested  in  going  to  Israel  but  find  BYU’s 
Study  Abroad  doesn’t  meet  your  needs?  You  might 
find  your  place  in  the  BYU  B’nai  B’rith  Hillel  Exten¬ 
sion  Center.  This  Extension  Center  continually 
receives  information  on  Kibbutz,  Work,  University, 
Yeshivot,  etc.  in  Israel.  For  more  information  call 
Jean  Grant,  president,  375-2686. 

Poetry  contest  will  award  $1,000 

A  $1,000  grand  prize  will  be  awarded  in  the  Poetry 
Competition  sponsored  by  the  World  of  Poetry,  a 
quarterly  newsletter  for  poets. 

Poems  of  all  styles  and  any  subjects  are  eligible  to 
compete  for  the  grand  prize  or  49  other  cash  and 
merchandise  awards. 

Contest  director  Joseph  Mellon  said,  “We  are  en¬ 
couraging  poetic  talent  of  every  kind,  and  expect  our 
contest  to  produce  exciting  discoveries.” 

Rules  and  official  entry  forms  are  available  from 
World  of  Poetry,  2431  Stockton  Blvd.,  Dept.  N, 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95817. 

Student  services  needs  applicants 

All  students  interested  in  participating  in  the  win- 


“For  the  most  part,  Utah’s  businessmen  are 
honest,  hardworking  and  productive  men.  However 
there  are  a  few  who  occasionally  aren’t,”  said  Ardis 
Smith,  from  the  consumer  protection  division  of  the 
Utah  'Trade  Commission. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  has  worked  with  consumer 
protection  for  10  years,  was  on  campus  Thursday  to 
speak  to  the  Family  Resource  Management  Club. 

Mrs.  Smith  considers  herself  a  pioneer  in  consumer 
protection  in  the  state  of  Utah.  She  began  working  for 
the  Attorney  General’s  office  of  consumer  protection, 
and  is  currently  working  for  the  Utah  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion.  Of  her  job,  she  said,  “We  mediate  between  the 
consumer  and  the  businessman,  and  our  purpose  is  to 
help  both.” 

The  trade  commission  investigates  complaints, 
and  evaluates  employment  and  business  oppor¬ 
tunities.  As  one  of  three  fair  trade  officers  for  the 
state,  Mrs.  Smith  also  has  the  opportunity  to  speak 
to  groups,  regarding  the  commission’s  activities. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  several  organizations  have  been 
put  out  of  business  as  a  result  of  the  commission’s  in¬ 
vestigations.  She  mentioned  the  recent  deluge  of 
deception  appearing  in  classified  advertisements. 

“Employers  will  list  false  information  in  product  or 
job  descriptions,  and  then  we  must  investigate.” 

Mrs.  Smith  said  it  is  her  job  to  “investigate  un¬ 
ethical  business  practices  and  then  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  will  take  legal  action. 

“Many  people  confuse  us  with  the  Better  Business 


Bureau,  but  we  are  allowed  to  take  legal  action,  and 
they  are  not,”  she  said. 

Mrs.  Smith  said  the  average  consumer  could  spend 
up  to  $200,000  in  the  next  20  years.  Consumers  run  a 
chance  of  being  “ripped  off’  of  one  half  of  that 
amount,  she  said. 

Mrs'  Smith  explained  some  tactics  that  businesses 
use  to  deceive  consumers  such  as  bait  and  switch  tac¬ 
tics  which  are  used  to  lure  a  consumer  into  a  store  for 
a  sale  item.  The  merchant  will  then  fail  to  produce 
the  item,  or  try  to  sell  the  consumer  another  item,  she 
said. 

It  is 


Mrs.  Smith  advised  students  to  be  aware  of  the 
procedures  and  policies  of  work  at  home  schemes, 
employment  agencies,  refunds  or  exchanges  and 
repairs  and  other  services. 

“It  is  imperative  to  know  who  you’re  dealing  with, 
and  understand  the  policies  of  the  company,”  she 
said. 

It  is  not  her  job  to  go  out  and  accuse  people,  she 
said.  “We  invite  them  in  for  questioning  and  ex¬ 
amination.  If  there  is  a  violation,  the  assistant  attor¬ 
ney  general  will  file  a  complaint.” 

She  said  that  many  times  the  businessman  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  service  to  find  out  what  they  are  doing 
wrong. 


Y  Bookstore  supplies  service 
to  students  throughout  year 


February  named  as  CAM  month 

Consultant  Administrative  Systems  (CAM),  the 
Administrative  Management  Society,  Willow  (jrove, 
Penn,  has  designated  February  as  “CAM  Recogni¬ 
tion  Month.” 

CAM  is  open  to  all  management  personnel  who  can 
demonstrate  management  competence  and  ex¬ 
perience  as  evaluated  by  an  independent  body  of 
professionals.  To  add  CAM  to  their  name,  candidates 
must  meet  five  program  standards,  three  years  work 
experience  at  the  management  level,  display  of 
leadership  ability,  high  character  standards,  skill  in 
the  communications  area  and  pass  a  series  of  exams. 

P.eople  who  achieve  CAM  are  more  satisfied  with 
administrative  management  as  a  career  jjath. 

,  For  additional  information  on  the  Certified  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Manager  program  contact  Paul  Purtle, 
Director  of  Professional  Development,  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Management  Society,  Maryland  Road, 
Willow  Grove,  Penn.  19090  or  phone  (215)  659-4300. 


Imagine  a  pile  of  paper  eight  and  one-half  inches 
wide,  11  inches  long  and  2,532  feet  high.  Filler  paper 
comprises  1,666  feet  of  the  pile,  and  866  feet  is  typing 
paper. 

Breaking  this  pile  of  paper  down,  it  contains  10,000 
reams  of  filler  paper  and  5,000  reams  of  typing  paper, 
or  8  million  sheets  of  paper. 

This  is  only  one  part  of  the  school  supplies  sold  in 
the  course  of  a  year  at  the  BYU  Bookstore. 

Wayne  Finnegan,  supervisor  of  school  supplies  for 
the  Bookstore,  noted  that  the  bookstore  also  sell  files, 
notebooks,  reporters’  notebooks,  3-by-5  cards,  bin¬ 
ders,  calendars,  typewriters,  attache  cases  and 
numerous  other  school  supplies. 

Kris  Keele,  an  employee  in  the  school  supplies 
department,  said  during  the  school  rush  thousands  of 
number  two  pencils  and  2,500  standard  success 
calendars  were  sold  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  school. 


A  gri cultural  crops  addicted 
to  power  plant  air  pollution 


“The  book  store  sold  1,440  gross  of  pencils  in  one 
year,”  Finnegan  said.  “This  is  207,360  pencils.  If  you 
were  to  lay  each  seven-inch  pencil  end  to  end,  it 
would  make  a  line  22  miles  long.” 

Finnegan  said  during  the  semester  4,000  blue 
books  are  sold.  Most  of  these  are  sold  during  mid¬ 
terms  and  finals. 

Besides  blue  books,  calculators  are  also  a  popular 
item.  Steve  Johnson,  a  bookstore  buyer  of  calculators 
and  engineering  supplies,  said  during  the  school  rush 
at  the  first  of  the  semester,  1,500  calculators  were 
sold. 

To  make  sure  that  all  the  shelves  are  stocked,  there 
are  14  part-time  student  employees  and  three  full¬ 
time  workers.  The  student  employees  have  the 
responsibility  of  stocking  the  shelves  and  running  the 
cash  registers. 

Finnegan  said  the  bookstore  also  sells  attache 
cases.  “The  missionaries  usually  buy  the  $80  type 
which  are  a  good  investment.  They  will  last 
throughout  their  missions  and  through  four  years  of 
school  as  well,”  he  said. 

The  bookstore  carries  Smith  Corona  typewriters 
with  prices  ranging  from  $125  to  $350.  Finnegan  said, 
“The  bookstore  has  a  typewriter  repairman  who 
works  at  his  home  part-time  in  the  evenings.” 

“The  bookstore  will  make  the  needed  repairs,  not 
unneeded  oilings  and  adjustments,”  he  said. 


KNOXVILLE,  Tenn.  (AP)  —  Agricultural  crops 
such  as  cotton,  com,  cabbap,  wheat  and  soybeans 
have  become  addicted  to  air  pollution  from  power 
plants,  a  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  (TVA) 
researcher  says. 

The  withdrawal  symptoms  from  eliminating 


marginally  acceptible,  to  continue  supplying  sulfur 
indiscriminately  by  using  polluted  air  masses  instead 
of  fertilizer  is  just  that  -  fertilizer,”  said  Norman 
Glass,  an  EPA  researcher  in  Corvalis,  Ore. 

Harrison  R.  Hickey,  chief  of  TVA’s  applied 
research  staff  and  Noggle’s  boss,  said  a  new  five  year 


reducing  that  15j000  ton  daily  fix  of  sulfur  dioxide  agreement  with  EPA  is  going  to  focus  more  on  the 


All  students  interested  in  participating  in  the  win-  “The  air  pollution  problem  is  complex  and  this  is 
ter  semester  Adopt  a  Grandparent  program  need  just  one  little  parcel  of  it,”  he  said.  “But  if  we  clear 


pollutants  could  cost  farmers  in  the  seven  state 
region  more  than  $300  million  a  year  in  crop  losses, 
says  J.C.  Noggle,  a  TVA  soil  chemist  in  Muscle 
Shoals,  Ala. 

Noggle  has  concluded  after  four  years  of  research 
that  pollution  in  the  air  from  coal-burning  power 
plants  has  taken  the  place  of  fertilizers  in  the  ground 
in  providing  the  sulfur  nutrients  needed  by  many  of 
the  nation’s  crops. 

Ironically,  'TVA,  under  pressure  of  court  suits  and 
threat  of  fines,  is  spending  $6  billion  in  a  program 
that  will  raise  its  consumers’  electric  bills  10  percent  - 
about  $4.35  a  month  -  by  1983  to  reduce  its  sulfur 
dioxide  pollution  40  percent  over  the  next  five  years. 

Unlike  many  critics,  Noggle  does  not  question  the 
need  for  the  expensive  air  cleanup  measures. 

‘The  I 


economics  of  the  damages  caused  by  air  pollution. 

“EPA,  has  been  aware  of  it,”  Hickey  said  of 
Noggle’s  research.  “It  was  kind  of  surprising  to  me 
that  they  supported  it  in  the  first  place.  The  use  of 
the  information  has  given  them  trouble.” 

TVA  officials  cited  one  example  in  which  a  con¬ 
gressman  tried  to  use  Noggle’s  findings  to  thwart 
EPA  orders  directing  a  utility  to  install  expensive 
sulfur  dioxide  scrubbers  on  a  power  plant  in 
Maryland.  TVA  is  buying  nearly  $700  million  in 
ubbers  for  its  power  plants. 
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up  the  air,  then  the  cost  of  putting  sulfur  back  into 
fertilizers  should  be  considered  in  the  costs  of  the 
cleanup.” 

Noggle’s  research  was  funded  by  the  Environmen¬ 
tal  Protection  Agency,  which  three  years  ago  sued 
TVA  in  the  largest  air  cleanup  enforcement  action 
ever  taken  against  a  U.S.  utility. 

The  grant  runs  out  this  year.  Though  Noggle  says 
he  thinks  he  could  quantify  the  benefits  of  sulfur 
dioxide  pollution  to  crops  with  a  few  more  years  of 
field  work,  EPA  and  'TVA  are  putting  his  research  on 
a  back  burner. 

Citing  the  damages  that  excessive  amounts  of  sul¬ 
fur  dioxide  can  cause  crops  and  its  observed  connec¬ 
tion  with  human  lung  ailments,  EPA  researchers 
frown  on  Noggle’s  findings. 

“The  notion  that  it  is  essential  or  desirable,  or  even 
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on  campus.- 
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Dr.  John  Hill  measures  the  amount  of  vegetable  oil  needed  to 
protect  stored  seeds  from  infestation.  It  is  part  of  a  new  grain 


treatment  used  in  much  of  the  world. 


Vegetable  oil  saves  grain 


By  EDWARD  RAE  BARNEY 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


Don’t  throw  away  in¬ 
fested  wheat  or  grain  — 
it  may  be  saved  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  good 
grain  from  becoming 
reinfested,  according  to 
Dr.  John  Hill,  BYU 
professor  of  food  science 
and  nutrition. 

Through  a  process  of 
covering  the  grain  with  a 
thin  coat  of  vegetable 
oil,  a  chemical  com¬ 
pound  in  the  oil  kills  the 
insects  within  the  wheat 
or  grain  and  helps  save 
the  uneaten  grain. 

This  process  and  its 
ramifications  were  given 
at  the  International 
Symposium  on  Recent 
Advances  in  Food 
Science  and  Technology 
in  Taipei,  Taiwan  last 
January. 

“While  the  process  of 
coating  the  seeds  is  not 
recommended  here  in 
the  United  States 
because  there  are  alter¬ 
native  storage  programs, 
it  is  valuable  to  many 
other  countries,”  Hill 
said. 

The  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
Agriculture  and  Food  In¬ 
stitute,  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Center  for 


Tropical  Agriculture 
(CIAT)  in  Cali,  Colom¬ 
bia,  have  been  doing 
research  on  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  cereal  grains 
(rice,  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  etc.)  and  pulses 
(beans,  peas  and  lentils) 
against  bug  infestation. 

Used  anciently 

While  the  procedure 
of  using  vegetable  oil  to 
protect  stored  seeds 
against  infestation  may 
have  been  used  in  India 
and  Africa  anciently, 
the  scientific  basis  is 
just  now  being 
established. 

Dr.  Aart  van 
Schoonhoven  of  CIAT 
had  discovered  that  a 
thin  coating  of  vegetable 
oil  would  offer  beans 
protection  against  the 
insects  which  usually 
destroy  them.  While 
working  in 

Schoonhoven’s 
laboratory.  Hill  found 
that  all  of  the  household 
cooking  oils  (vegetable 
oils  from  corn,  peanuts, 
soybeans,  safflower 
seeds,  cotton  seeds, 
sesame  seeds,  coconuts, 
African  palm  fruit  and 
olives)  would  protect  all 


seeds  when  applied  as  a 
coating  of  appropriate 
thickness. 

“The  oil  is  required  in 
such  small  amounts  that 
it  does  not  alter  the 
cooking  procedure  and 
only  minutely  alters  the 
flavor  of  the  stored  seeds 
even  when  they  are 
stored  so  long  that  the 
oil  becomes  rancid.  To 
most  people  any  change 
in  the  taste  of  the  seeds 
would  not  be  noticeable, 
he  said. 

Prevents  mold 

The  process  does ‘not 
affect  the  ability  of  the 
seed  to  sprout  when 
planted  and  it  also 
protects  the  seeds 
against  mold  growth 
during  storage.  Hill  said. 

“Through  my  research 
I  have  determined  how 
much  oil  is  required  to 
protect  the  different 
kinds  of  seeds  against 


BOISE,  Idaho  (AP)  — 
A  lot  of  senior  citizens 
trooped  to  a  legislative 
hearing  Thursday  to 
support  a  bill  many  ap- 
arently  thought  would 
elp  hold  down  rising 
medical  costs. 

But  all  who  testified, 
including  the  measure’s 
sponsor,  said  the  bill 
probably  would  not  cut 
costs.  Most  support 
came  from  those  who 
said  if  Idaho  doesn’t 
enact  a  “certificate  of 
need”  law,  the  federal 
government  might  take 
away  millions  of  dollars 
in  federal  funds. 

The  House  Health 
and  Welfare  Committee 
eventually  sent  the  bill 
to  the  House  floor 
without  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Some  committee 


the  specific  varieties  of 
insects  which  commonly 
infest  them. 

“For  example,  beans 
with  shiny  hard  surfaces 
require  one-half  a  teas¬ 
poon  of  oil  per  pound, 
while  wheat  with  rough 
pourous  surfaces  re¬ 
quires  two  teaspoons  of 
oil  per  pound.  Other 
seeds  usually  require 
between  one  and  two 
teaspoons  of  oil  per 
pound,”  Hill  said. 

“This  process  is  a 
relatively  inexpensive 
way  of  preserving  seeds 
against  insect  infesta¬ 
tion  and  the  food  value 
of  the  oil  is  still 
available  when  the 
stored  seeds  are  eaten, 
thus  increasing  the 
caloric  intake,”  he  said. 

Stored  normally 

Once  the  infested  seed 
has  been  treated,  it 
should  be  checked  each 
month  and  more  oil  ad- 


members  said  they 
didn’t  like  the  measure 
but  wanted  the  entire 
House  to  decide  its  fate. 

“We’ve  shed  a  lot  of 
blood  in  committee 
about  this;  I  think  the 
other  68  members  of  the 
House  should  have  a 
chance  to  shed  some, 
too,”  said  Rep.  Steve 
Scanlin,  D-Caldwell. 

For  six  years,  the 
Legislature  has  been 
considering  “certificate 
of  need”  bills.  The  bills 
attempj;  to  set  up  a 
review  system  to  screen 
proposed  large  expen¬ 
ditures  for  health  care 
facilities  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  goal,  said  an  aide 
to  Gov.  John  Evans, 
Mark  Toledo,  is-  to 
eliminate  duplicated 
services  and  possibly 
keep  the  cost  of  medical 
care  down. 

Spokesmen  for  Idaho 
doctors,  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes  all  endor¬ 
sed  this  year’s  bill,  after 
opposing  previous  ver¬ 
sions.  This  time,  they 
said,  they  like  the  idea 
of  having  ,  a  state  review 
board  decide  feasibility 
of  projects,  not  a  remote 
federal  agency. 


ded  if  insects  have  ap¬ 
peared.  Once  it  has  been 
determined  that  all  the 
insects  are  dead,  the 
seeds  should  be  then 
stored  in  the  normal 
manner.  Hill  said. 

The  oil  must  be 
thoroughly  mixed 
throughout  the  seed  so 
each  individual  seed  is 
evenly  coated  to  insure 
protection  against  rein¬ 
festation,  Hill  said. 

“Church  members  in 
Colombia  and 

Guatemala  received  the 
information  concerning 
the  oil  treatment  of  seed 
with  great  enthusiasm,” 
he  said.  “Every  kitchen 
has  cooking  oil  and  it  is 
a  simple  matter  to  mix 
by  hand  the  small 
amount  of  oil  needed  to 
protect  the  seeds.” 

The  Welfare  Services 
Missionaries  are  now  be¬ 
ing  taught  the  oil  treat¬ 
ment  process  in  the 
MTC,  Hill  added. 


port  the  bill  only 
because  it  covers  all 
health  facilities  in 
Idaho,  even  federal  in¬ 
stallations .  But 
Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  attorney  Rick 
Toothman  said  a  1974 
law  exempts  federal 
health  facilities  from 
state  controls. 

If  Idaho  attempts  to 
enforce  the  proposal 
against  the  VA  or  other 
federal  facilities,  “we’ll 
resist  it,”  he  said. 

Only  Indiana  and 
Idaho  have  not  passed 
“certificate  of  need” 
laws.  Officials  said  if 
Idaho  doesn’t  have  the 
law  in  operation  by  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  state  could 
lose  about  $2  million  in 
federal  funds  for 
emergency  medical  ser¬ 
vices,  family  planning, 
migrant  health  clinics, 
community  health 
clinics,  mental  health 
facilities  and  drug  abuse 
treatment. 

Robert  Macfarlane, 
retired  state  AFL-CIO 
president,  urged  passage 
of  the  bill  on  the  basis  of 
the  federal  funds  alone. 
“I  don’t  want  to  get 
choosy  and  lose  the 
money  that  so  greatly 
benefits  the  people  of 
this  state,”  he  said. 
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The  Return 
of 

The  Great  fAovie-Meal 
Combination 

Buying  a  meal  for  $1  or  more  at  Inter¬ 
national  Fare  Restaurants  enables  you  to 
buy  a  discount  movie  ticket  (limit  1  per  per¬ 
son)  for  just  $2.  These  tickets  are  good  at 
major  theatres  in  the  Orem-Provo  area. 


All  said  they  also  sup- 
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AS  BYU  Community  Services 


Students  entertain  prisoner 


nth 


handful  of  BYU  stu¬ 
dents  climb  into  cars 
and  drive  through  the 
dusk  to  a  walled  com¬ 
pound  at  the  point  of  the 
mountain. 

The  students  are  all  a 
part  of  Prison  Entertain¬ 
ment,  a  program  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Office  of 
Student  Community 
Services  aimed  at 
providing  both  volun¬ 
teers  and  prisoners  with 
entertainment  and 
education. 

Students  wishing  to 
share  their  time  and 
talents  are  recruited  by 
members  of  the  office. 
They  travel  to  Utah 
State  Prison  and  per¬ 
form  in  an  informal 
setting  to  small  but 


enthusiastic  groups  of 
inmates. 

The  program  is  well 
received,  said  Tracy 
Seliger,  a  sophomore 
from  Lubbock,  Texas. 
“The  inmates  who  show 
up  are  really  grateful.” 

Miss  Seliger,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  program, 
said  the  inmates  es¬ 
pecially  enjoy  musi¬ 
cians.  “Music’s  the  best, 
we  really  love  it,”  Miss 
Seliger  quoted  one  of  the 
inmates  as  telling  her. 

For  the  Feb.  5 
program  at  the  prison, 
the  group  consisted  of 
fifteen  people,  among 
them,  a  50s  band.  “The 
band  did  ‘Jailhouse 
Rock’  and  the  prisoners 
loved  it,”  she  said. 

“It  is  a  bit  unnerving 
the  first  time  you  go  to 
the  prison,”  Miss  Seliger 
said.  “You  get  a  strange 
feeling  when  you  walk 
through  the  gates  and 
they  swing  closed 
behind  you.  But  that 
feeling  leaves  by  the 


A  prison  inmate  presents  a  musical  number  during  Prison  Ente 
ment,  a  program  sponsored  by  the  BYU  Office  of  Student  Comrr 
Services.  Students  travel  to  the  Utah  State  Prison  once  each  mor 
perform  for  inmates. 

backgrounds,  she  said, 

“and  these  perfor¬ 
mances  are  a  type  of 
‘Mutual’  for  them.” 

She  also  said  the  in- 
ipates  have  a  lot  of  fun 
in  the  performances. 

“They  have  a  good  sense 
of  humor.  At  the  last 
performance  someone 
said  they  hoped  the  in¬ 
mates  would  like  a  par¬ 
ticular  act,  and  they 
answered,  ‘You’ve  got  a 
captive' audience.’  ” 

The  prisoners  also 
have  a  good  deal  of 
talent  among  them¬ 
selves,  Miss  Seliger  said. 

/“At  the  last  show  we  had 
a  little  time  left  over,  so 
one  inmate  played  for 


time  the  performance  is 
over.” 

Jim  Pratt,  a  junior  in 
business  from  Richfield, 
offered  some  observa¬ 
tions  after  attending  a 
prison  performance.  “It 
brightened  his  (,a 
prisoner’s)  life,  and 
somehow  it  helped  him 
...  simply  in  knowing  we 
cared,”  Pratt  said. 

“Thinking  of  him  and 
the  other  friends  I  made 
that  night  makes  me 
look  forward  to  return¬ 
ing  again.” 

Miss  Seliger  agreed 
that  the  inmates  are  ex¬ 
tremely  receptive. 
“They  come  right  out. 


set  through  Apri 
Seliger  said  vol 
are  needed  to  v: 
■Utah  County  De 
Center.  Marty  I 
director  of  the 
Home,  said  the 
the  establishme: 
shows  by  BYU  st 
but  really  enjoy 
basketball  and  i 
sports  with  g 
“They  really  love 
the  college  kid 
said. 


When  asked  w 
program  is  supp 


they’re  not  afraid  to  tell 
us  how  they  feel.” 

Most  of  the  prisoners 
who  attend  the  perfor- 
mances  have  LDS 


Though  talent  for  the 
performances  at  the 
State  Prison  is  already 


Seliger  said, 
answer  is  that 
the  prisoners 
time.  But  I  th 
more  for  the  voh 
It  exposes  us  to 
life  most  of  i 
never  seen  befon 


Trash  makes  new  fue 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  A  new  process  that  combines 
coal  with  garbage  can  make  a  substitute  for  natural 
gas  that  is  cheaper  than  imported  oil,  Columbia  Un¬ 
iversity  engineers  announced  Thursday. 

But  the  substitute  fuel  cannnot  be  used  in  the 
home  because  it  is  poisonous  and  it  would  only  be 
practical  near  big  cities  with  lots  of  garbage,  they  ad¬ 
ded. 


said,  but  it  burns  at  the  same  high  temper 
natural  gas.  “It’s  a  cleaner  fuel  than  low-s 
and  it’s  more  easily  handled,”  he  said. 

But  the  fuel  has  one  big  drawback  —  its  I 
bon  monoxide  content  makes  it  too  lethal  t 
the  home,  said  Jordan  Spencer,  an 
professor  of  engineering. 


“Ther^  is  a  very  decisive  cost  advantage,  aside 
from  the  fact  that  we  simultaneously  solve  a  pollu¬ 
tion  problem,”  said  Helmut  Schulz,  a  senior  research 
associate  at  Columbia’s  School  of  Engineering  and 
Applied  Science. 

Schultz  is  the  inventor  of  the  new  process. 

At  a  news  conference,  Schulz  and  other  engineers 
said  the  process  can  make  fuel  gas  that  costs  about 
$2.50  per  million  British  termal  units  (BTUs),  a 
measure  of  heat  content,  compared  with  $4  for  one 
million  BTUs  of  imported  oil  and  $4.50  for  the 
cheapest  conventional  coal  gasification  process  now 
operating. 

The  fuel  is  not  natural  gas,  which  is  methane,  but  a 
combination  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  gases 
sometimes  called  syngas. 

It  has  only  one-third  the  heat  content  of  natural 
gas,  so  three  times  as  much  must  be  burned,  Schulz 


We  aren’t  the  fanciest, 

I  cleverest,  or  the  biggest  . 

I  we  just  sell  good  diamond! 
FISHER  SMITH’S 
CELESTIAL  DIAMOND 


17  E.  200  N.  Suite  210  374-5376 


Teletip  returns, 
offers  solutions 


If  you  have  zits,  cockroaches,  dating  problems,  ( 


problems  with  obesity.  Tele-tip  has  something  for 


Last  month  over  2,400  people  called  this  service 
center  to  get  information  on  any  one  of  nearly  200 
subjects.  The  center  has  been  in  operation  since  1974 
and  runs  from  8  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday. 

The  center  also  offers  information  on  such  prac¬ 
tical  subjects  such  as  financial  aids,  the  honor  code, 
academic  assistance,  student  employment  and  per¬ 
sonal  health. 

The  ASBYU  line  was  reinstituted  Tuesday  after 
being  out  of  commission  for  a  semester.  This  line 
provides  the  caller  with  a  weekly  update  of  campus  e- 
vents. 

To  use  tele-tip  the  student  should  call  378-7420  if 
making  the  call  from  off  campus  or  ext.  7420  if  calling 
from  a  campus  phone.  An  operator  will  answer  and 
ask  for  the  number  of  the  service  the  caller  desires. 


mexico  Lin6c 


Authentic,  Quality  Mexican 
food  with  generous 
portions  and  good 
service. 

Spanish  Speaking  Missionaries  ai 


Valentine’s  Week 
Grand  Opening  Special 


(Enchiladas  stuffe 
with  cheese,  sour 
cream  and  chicken 
with  Mexican  sauce) 


380  E.  1300  S.,  Orem 

IN  GRAND  CENTRAL  PLAZA 


TAN  YOVR  HIDE 


AT 


SUNDANCE 

TANNING  CENTER 


•  GET  A  TROPICAL  TAN  IN  MINUTES,  NOT  HOURS. 

•  INTRODUCING  A  FANTASTIC  NEW  CONCEPT  IN  TANNING. 
TWO  MINUTES  IN  OUR  UNIQUE  TANNING  BOOTH  EQUALS 
TWO  HOURS  IN  THE  SUN,  AND  IT’S  SAFER  TOO! 

•  WORK  UP  TO  A  BRONZE  TAN  IN  10  VISITS 

•  INDIVIDUAL  DRESSING  ROOMS  &  BOOTHS  FOR  COMPLETE 
PRIVACY 

•  KEEP  THAT  VACATION  LOOK  YEAR  ROUND 

•  COOL  NO  PERSPIRATION 


SUNDANCE 


300  IVesf  1197  North.  Provo,  Utah  84601 
PHONE  377-0253  or  377-0258 
.  (one  block  west  of  Fox  theater  on  1200  north) 
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Clogs  LTD. 
Selected  Clogs 
25-50%  OFF 


^^OWDER 

^OM 


Bath  Boutique  &  Interior  Design 


DRESS  FOR 
SUCCESS 


valued  up  to  $5  NOW  $1 


GRAND  OPENING 
FEB.  15-16 
PRESIDENT’S  DAY 
SALE 

Feb.  16  &  18 


Leather  Purses 


STOREKEEPERS  FOR  GENTLEMEN 

39  West  200  North  Provo 
ONIVfRSITV  MALI  TROUEY  SQUARE 


Clogs  LTD.  225-0131 


University  Mall  —  Trolley  Square 


Gallery  28  University  Mall  226-BATH 


Fantastic 
Special  Price 


President’s 
Day  Special 


Four  Drawer  18" 
File  Cabinet  with  Lock 

Reg.  >102. 


'Mv^Black  &  Wine 
y  TG^\Leather  Bags 

25%  off 

Special  Line 
of  Spring  Bags 
(bone  color) 

50%  off 

Friday,  Saturday,  Monday 
TMW  MMQr  mJLMM 

In  front  of  Deseret  Book 
iv  University  Mall  . 


154  L 

File  Cabinets 

«69.95 


•  45-pc.  Sets  —  Service  for  8 

•  3  Patterns  —  Plain  With 
Yellow  or  Blue  Border 
and  Floral. 


16x20  Brown  Toned  Portrait 

with  coupon  only  42.95 
reg.  *15.90 

(*1.00  per  person  over 
five  people) 

offer  expires  Feb.  22,  1980 


Poster  Factory 

University  Mall  —  224-0504 


SATURDAY  & 
MONDAY  ONLY 


University  Mall  225-8131 


Be  here  as  Mall  Merchants  chop  down  prices! 
Honest  to  goodn^  savings! 


A  Revolutionary 
SalesEvent 


Saturday  and  Monday 

Saturday  10  a.m.  — r  6  p.m. 
Monday  10  a.m.  —  9  p.m. 


ih-miiiuumii 

All  Children’s  Books  in  Stock 

(Except  yellow  sticker  items) 


Coupon  valid  February  15,  1 6,  &  18  only, 


Plus  many  more  specials 


^  Ententainment 
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Ballerina  pays  in  corns,  callouses  1 


By  MARA  CALLISTER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 


It  takes  an  awful  lot  of  money  to  become  a 
ballerina  today,  not  to  mention  the  pain  and  dis¬ 
cipline.  Laurel  T.  McNeil,  a  BYU  ballet  student, 
says  she  spent  $1,500  last  year  on  toe  shoes,  and  this 
year  plans  to  pay  more. 


What  did  Mrs.  McNeil  get  from  all  those  pairs  of 
ihnpa9  “A  lot  of  blisters,’^  she  laughed,  “sore  feet. 


corns  and  callouses.” 

Currently,  shoes  cost  $21  a  pair.  “I  go  through  a 


pair  of  shoes  every  night  when  I  perform,”  said 
McNeil,  “but  during  practice  they  last  a  week  —  I 
make  them  last.” 

Mrs.  McNeil,  formerly  a  sports  dance  major,  dis¬ 
covered  in  January  she  was  in  line  to  become  BYU’s 
first  graduate  in  professional  ballet. 

Born  in  France,  the  ballerina  took  her  first  dancing 
lessons  from  her  mother’s  teacher  at  age  five  after  her 
family  moved  to  the  United  States. 

“At  12,  my  teacher  finally  let  me  try  pointe.  I 
remember  how  surprised  I  was  the  first  time  I  put  my 
feet  into  those  shoes,”  said  Mrs.  McNeill,  whose  only 
break  from  ballet  was  for  a  year  and  a  half  during 
junior  high,  “because  toe  shoes  come  two  or  three 
sizes  smaller  than  regular  shoes.” 

Besides  the  money,  Mrs.  McNeil  recalled  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hours  she  has  invested  into  15  years  of  dance. 
Since  joining  BYU’s  ballet  company  as  a  freshman, 
Mrs.  McNeil  says  she  has  practiced  16  hours  a  week 
and  taken  daily  ballet  classes. 

Mrs.  McNeil  jokingly  described  a  ballet  dancer  as 
“the  girl  with  a  wrinkle  in  her  forehead  who  never 
smiles.”  She  laughed,  “That’s  what  many  people 
think  we  are  like  because  we  have  to  concentrate  so 
hard.  But  when  we  go  on  stage  we  really  do  smile.” 

Without  the  stage  and  crowds,  ballet  would  not  be 
worth  the  sacrifice,  said  Mrs.  McNeil.  “They  make 
up  for  the  sore  muscles,  the  cost  of  shoes  and  the  con¬ 
stant  hours  of  practice. 


5ly- 

professional  ballerinas  dance  until  the  day  their 
babies  are  bom,”  she  stated,  “and  I  plan  to  do  the 
same.” 

When  asked  why  she  chose  to  join  BYU’s  company 
before  the  school  offered  a  ballet  major,  Mrs.  McNeil 
said,  “I  wanted  the  religious  influence  around  me.” 

Calling  ballet  competition  “tough  and  vicious”  in 
most  dance  companies,  Mrs.  McNeil  listed  the 
reputation  of  BYlJ’s  company  as  another  reason  why 
she  chose  the  school. 

“In  my  old  studios  you  hated  the  girls  who  got  the 
part  you  wanted,”  she  recalled.  “One  girl  found  glass 
in  her  pointe  shoes  when  she  got  a  big  part.” 


She  described  the  moral  climate  as  another  plus  fi  (i  , 
BYU’s  program,  which  she  saw  as  distinctly  differ® 
from  many  other  ballet  schools.  'j 

Mts.  McNeil  said  she  also  enjoyed  not  practicii  ii, 
on  Sundays,  and  meeting  weekly  on  a  committee  i  uf 
allow  dancers  to  “air  their  feelings.”  ' 

The  senior  admitted,  “We  fool  around  a  lot  a 
have  a  good  time  because  we’re  all  good  frien( 
But,”  sbe  continued,  “we  get  an  awful  lot  of  wc 
done  too.” 

Commenting  on  the  amount  of  time  it  takes 
prepare  for  a  single  show,  Mrs.  McNeil  kidded,  “M 
plan  to  bring.our  sleeping  bags  and  spend  all  night  r 
pur  practice  room  —  we  already  spend  all  day  there,  I 
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BYU's  first  professional  ballerina.  Laurel  McNeil,  says  she  spends  hun¬ 
dreds  of  hours  and  hundreds  of  dollars  in  preparation  for  just  one  ballet 
concert,  and  might  end  up  bringing  a  sleeping  bag  to  "spend  all  night  in 
the  practice  room,"  for  next  week's  concert. 


“I  love  to  hear  the  peo] 
the  lights  and  feeling  ’ 


;ople  clapping  and  I  love  seeing 
the  excitement  on  stage.” 


In  April  when  she  graduates,  Mrs.  McNeil  plans  to 
continue  dancing  for  the  BYU  company  and  even¬ 
tually  open  up  her  own  studio. 


Carson  wants 
'prime  time' 


p/m 


B-3S  ttahmHv  Mel  224-2077 

Maitef  CharjE  •  Vita  •  lay-a-my 


MIGiriVeloan  Y  GoyiSliirh 

|‘6.99-»9.9W6.99-»9.99l 


VtliMie  *21.00 


Valitlfo  *23.00 


Student  art  show  slated 


LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  An  interesting  thing  hap- 


-  -  - -  - mg  th___„ 

pened  at  the  Johnny  Carson  rumor  mill  the  other 
day.  NBC’s  very  own  TV  critic  took  to  the  stump  and 
came  up  with  a  Carson  rumor  of  his  o 


“Johnny  doesn’t  want  off  of  the  “Tonight  Show,” 
le  just  wants  to  move  it  -  or  at  least,  part  of  it  -  to 
irime  time.” 


This  is  from  Ron  Hendren  of  the  “Today”  show.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  Hendren  speaks  for  Hendren, 
and  not  necessarily  for  NBC. 

;  Hendren  reported  this  week  he’d  come  across  the 
information  in  a  trash  pile  at  NBC  Burbank,  which  is 
where  he  tapes  his  “Today”  segments. 

NBC’s  only  comment  on  the  Hendren  report  was 
its  usual  “No  comment,”  the  standard  reply  to  Car- 
son  queries. 

Although  Hendren  works  for  NBC  and  the  NBC 
trash  is  probably  at  least  as  reliable  as  any  other 
trash,  it’s  difficult  to  believe  NBC  would  move  Car- 
son  to  prime  time,  especially  when  you  consider  the 
second  part  of  Hendren’s  rumor. 

If  Carson  moved  his  show  to  prime  time,  say,  9:30 
to  10:30,  Tom  Snyder’s  “Tomorrow”  show  would 
move  into  Carson’s  old  11:30  slot.  And  Tom  Snyder 
would  come  with  it. 

That’s  hard  to  believe.  If  Carson  does  leave 
“Tonight,”  NBC  almost  certainly  would  keep  the 
“Tonight  Show”  variety-talk  format,  a  form  that 
earns  $19  million  a  year  in  pre-tax  profits. 

The  network  would  sooner  keep  “Tonight”  and  try 
a  new  host  than  move  “Tomorrow’,’  and  Snyder  into 
Carson’s  spot. 

Snyder’s  style  is,  to  say  the  least,  ill-suited  for  the 
friendly,  send-the-viewers-to-sleep  “Tonight”  time 
slot. 

What  keeps  the  Carson  rumor  mill  active  is  the 
protracted  negotiation  process  between  NBC  and  its 
restless  late-night  hero. 

The  negotiations  are  active  on  two  levels:  in  court, 
where  Carson’s  lawyers  are  trying  to  declare  his  con¬ 
tract  void,  and  in  private  bargaining  sessions  bet¬ 
ween  Carson’s  lawyers  and  NBC  executives. 

The  court  case  is  a  sort  of  arbitration  called  a 
general  order  of  reference,  in  which  a  California 
Superior  court  judge  privately  hears  a  civil  case  out¬ 
side  of  the  official  operation  of  the  court,  although  an 
order  of  reference  is  as  binding  as  any  ruling  by  the 
Superior  Court. 

'The  Carson-NBC  case  was  submitted  nearly  six 
months  ago,  and  NBC  was  still  filing  papers  as  recen¬ 
tly  as  last  week. 

If  Carson  stays,  reports  maintain,  he  wants  to  keep 
a  three-day-a-week  schedule  -  four  appearances  dur¬ 
ing  ratings  sweeps  weeks,  but  he  wants  the  “Tonight 
Show”  cut  from  90-minutes  to  60  minutes. 

NBC  would  rather  boost  bis  salary  than  lose  the 
half-hour  with  the  $25,000  worth  of  commercials. 
Carson  earns  more  than  $3  million  annually  for 
“Tonight”  and  three  or  four  times  that  much  for 
other  activities.  He  isn’t  likely  to  be  moved  by  money 
talk. 


Students  interested  in  display¬ 
ing  their  artistic  ability  will  want 
■  ’■  'ay  their  talents  in  the  up¬ 

coming  BYU  Student  Art  Show  to 
be  held  March  3  through  12. 

Cliff  Allen,  gallery  director  in  the 
Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  said, 
“Many  colleges  come  to  see  what 
.  BYU  art  department  is  producing. 
In  a  sense,  this  show  really  puts 
BYU’s  reputation  on  the  line;” 

The  show  offers  students  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  display  their  works  in 
graphics,  jewelry,  painting, 
sculpture  and  ceramics.  The  uni¬ 
que  part  of  the  show  is  that  any 
student  on  campus,  whether  ma¬ 
joring  in  art  or  not  has  the  chance 
to  participate. 

Even  though  any  student  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  enter  the  show,  the  entries 
must  have  been  completed  since 


last  year’s  show. 

The  deadline  for  submission  of 
entries  for  this  year’s  is  February 
18  and  19. 

An  Awards  Night  will  be  held  to 
honor  those  receiving  awards  for 
their  work.  Some  of  the  awards  to 
be  given  are,  faculty  merit  awards, 
graduate  and  student  purchase 
awards',  a  graphic  award  and  one 
for  jewelry. 

Students  who  are  interested  in 
entering  the  art  show  must  pick  up 
an  entry  form  before  the  Feb.  19 
deadline  or  their  art  will  not  be  ac¬ 
cepted  for  the  show,  Allen  said. 
Students  will  be  allowed  to  enter  as 
many  as  four  pieces  of  art  in  the 
show. 

Entry  blanks  can  be  obtained  at 
either  the  Secured  Gallery  or  the 
art  department  office,  HFAC. 


Rocky  Moniriain  Renimi  ft  Cordc 

•tt.W 


Film  contest  set 
applicants  sought 


Entry  forms  and  comprehensive  rules  are  available 


mpreh 

for  the  Seventh  Annual  Student  Film  Awards  com¬ 
petition,  a  program  of  the  Academy  of  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Arts  and  Sciences. 


The  competition  awards  excellence  in  student 
filmmaking  at  colleges  and  universities  nationwide 
with  cash  grants  and  recognition  from  leaders  of  the 
film  industry. 


Motion  pictures  will  be  awarded  in  four  categories: 
animation,  documentary,  dramatic  and  experimen¬ 
tal.  Tbe  winners  in  each  class  will  receive  an  expense- 
paid  trip  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  awards  ceremony. 
Two  merit  awards  of  $500  will  also  be  given  in  each 
category,  as  well  as  an  honorary  award  of  $750  if  the 
academy  feels  it  necessary. 


Deadline  entry  is  April  1.  Entry  forms,  rules  and  a 
list  of  regional  coordinators  and  their  districts  may  be 
obtained  free  by  writing  Karen  Arandjelovich  at  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  8949 
Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  90211. 


VtliM  to  *29.00 


UrilforGab 


*16.99 


Denims  &  Cords 


ValiMlo*2t 
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PRESIDENT'S  DAY 

CMLDREifS 
BOOK  SALE 
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'SCO  going  'second  string' 
ballroom  dance,  big  bands 


next  time  you  take  your  date  out  for  a  night  of 
: !  >  or  you  turn  on  your  favorite  radio  station, 
~  B  suprised  if  you  hear  the  same  kind  of  music 
,  ,1  (rents  listened  to  when  they  were  your  age. 

t  the  slowing  of  disco,  music  is  looking  for  a 
^  iBnd  to  follow,  and  the  newest  trend  being 
>;ed  is  ballroom  dancing  and  big  band  music. 

.  big  band  sound  was  most  famous  during  the 
md  early  fifties,  bringing  fame  to  band  leaders 
Miller  and  Harry  James,  and  producing  hit 
like  “Little  Brown  Jug”  and  “In  the  Mood.” 
I’al  sources  predict  the  big  band  sound  is  on  its 


■f 


Universe  photo  by  Andy  Washburn 

iS  and  strings  are  an  unusual  sight  in  a 
otecque,  but  bands  such  as  this  are 
nging  up  all  over  the  country  to  replace 
o  with  ballroom  dancing. 

<m  Bogata  to  BYU 


way  back  in.  “Billboard”  magazine  and  ABC’s  televi¬ 
sion  show  “20/20”  have  run  features  on  the 
resurgence  of  ballroom  dancing  and  big  bands. 

An  increase  in  ballroom  dancing  was  predicted  last 
year  by  Jefalyn  Priest,  president  of  Summit  Enter¬ 
tainment,  who  said,  “Most  major  recording  label 

Presidents  meet  together  about  six  to  nine  months 
efore  the  end  of  the  year  to  discuss  upcoming  trends 
in  music  for  the  next  year.” 

“When  they  met  last  year,”  she  continued,  “the 
feeling  was  that  big  bancl  and  ballroom  dancing  was 
on  the  -rise  and  would  grow  in  popularity  during 
1980.” 

According  to  Miss  Priest,  the  growth  of  ballroom 
dancing  and  big  band  music  is  a  result  of  economic 
trends. 

“Disco  appeals  to  only  a  small  part  of  the  market, 
where  big  band  attracts  a  much  broader  audience,” 
she  explained.  “Many  promoters  can’t  afford  to  rent 
the  large  concert  arenas,  so  ballrooms  are  much  more 
feasible.” 

“The  change  to  big  band  sound  will  not  replace 
disco,”  Miss  Priest  explained.  “The  big  band  sound 
will  be  back,  but  it  will  have  a  disco  influence  at¬ 
tached  to  it.” 

Miss  Priest  predicted  the  big  band  trend  will  not 
be  as  “faddish”  as  disco,  but  will  have  a  definite 
following. 

“The  sound  has  already  caught  on  in  the  Salt  Lake 
valley,”  said  Patrick  Tbomas,  operations  manager 
for  KWHO  radio  in  Salt  Lake  City.  KWHO,  which 
was  formerly  a  solid  disco  radio  station,  but  now  has 
switched  to  playing  only  big  band  music. 

Patrick  said,  “Disco  wasn’t  selling  but  to  a  very 
limited  audience  and  we  decided  to  look  around  for 
another  format.  We  found  that  big  band  filled  the 
gap  for  listeners  in  Salt  Lake.”  According  to  Patrick, 
big  band  music  has  always  been  around,  but  needed 
a  chance  to  “come  out  of  hiding.” 

“A  lot  of  these  guys  who  played  and  toured  back  in 
the  forties  never  quit  touring,”  he  said.  “Now  they 
are  beginning  to  come  back  into  the  limelight  and 
everybody  thinks  it’s  something  new.” 

The  big  band  craze  and  ballroom  dancing  are  on 
tbe  rise  especially  with  the  younger  generation. 
Patrick  explained,  “We  are  getting  a  lot  of  younger 
listeners  calling  in  for  requests,  so  we  feel  it  is  not  a 
nostalgia  craze  among  old  people.” 

LeGene  Lyman,  coordinator  of  the  ballroom  dance 
division  of  BYU’s  college  of  physical  education  said, 
“We  feel  it  (big  band  music)  is  really  picking  up  with 
youth.  We  are  getting  calls  for  ballroom  dance 
teachers  from  the  same  youth  organizations  that 
called  last  year  asking  for  someone  to  teach  them 
disco.” 

Ms.  Lyman  says  she  feels  enrollment  for  next 
semester  for  ballroom  dance  classes  will  exceed  the 
amount  of  teachers  available  to  instruct  them. 
Many  other  dancing  establishments  have  followed 


Cellist  has  varied  background 


some  musicians,  the  road  to  perfection  is  long 
;rd.  But  for  Suzanne  McIntosh,  music  instruc- 
J  faculty  cellist  at  BYU,  the  road,  although 
has  been  filled  with  many  rewarding  ex- 

McIntosh,  who  came  to  BYU  five  years  ago, 
lie  has  had  several  unique  experiences  while  ad- 
g  through  the  ranks  of  the  music  world. 

McIntosh  recounted  as  one  of  her  most  in- 
pg  adventures  her  move  to  Bogata,  Colombia 
bhe  performed  with  the  National  Symphony  of 
bia. 

vas  20  years  old  and  in  the  middle  of  my 
or’s  work  at  Indiana  University,”  she  said., 
summer  job,  I  took  a  position  as  a  counselor  at 
ic  camp  in  New  Jersey.  Miss  McIntosh  said 
ihe  first  heard  the  postion  was  in  Colombia,  she 
it  it  was  Columbia  N.C.,  and  not  Colombia, 
America. 

j  McIntosh  was  principal  cellist  in  the  Colum- 
rchestra  for  two  years,  and  decided  to  return  to 
___iited  States  after  her  contract  expired. 

a  said,  “I  returned  because  I  felt  my 
anship  slipping  and  there  was  no  place  to  go 
Ulwn.”  Another  reason  for  her  decision  to  return 
b  e  contrast  in  life  styles  between  Colombia  and 
M  litpd  States. 

!n  r  returning.  Miss  McIntosh  continued  her 
and  set  goals  for  her  future,  including  that  of 
ag  cello  in  college  and  playing  in  a  faculty 
H  t.  It  was  after  she  received  her  master’s  degree 
n  formance  from  Indiana  University  that  Miss 
osh  came  to  BYU  as  a  music  instructor  and 
ll  I  cellist,  thus  achieving  one  of  her  goals. 
McIntosh  is  not  a  member  Of  the  LDS  Church 
therefore  faced  with  some  new  experiences 
(he  started  working  at  BYU,  and  says  her  first 
meeting  was  an  experience  she  will  never 

explained,  “I  was  seated  in  the  meeting  when 
loe  raised  the  question  of  when  women  on  the 
7  would  be  allowed  to  wear  pants  to  work.  I  was 
less  I  had  borrowed  just  for  the  meeting  because 
’t  own  anything  other  than  pants.” 

..jJ?  McIntosh  said  she  had  no  idea  there  was  such 
ajj[;v,  and  had  made  no  effort  to  prepare.  “I  had 
.11  my  money  to  move  out  here  and  so  I  ended 
ling  home  and  asking  my  mother  to  send  me 
■  her  dresses  so  I  could  make  it  until  my  first 
:ame  at  the  end  of  the  month,”  Miss  McIntosh 

1  though  she  isn’t  a  Mormon,  the  cellist  says 
ils  very  comfortable  here  at  BYU.  “It  startles 
when  they  find  out  I’m  not  a  Mormon,”  she 
rl  feel  comfortable  here,  but  I  still  prefer  ‘Miss 
ih’  to  ‘Sister  McIntosh.’  ” 
ther  one  of  Miss  McIntosh’s  specialties  is  fly- 
Jter  getting  settled  here  at  BYU  and  making  a 
ooney,  I  got  bored,”  she  said.  “I  looked  around 
lething  to  do  and  the  idea  of  flying  popped  into 
d.”  She  called  the  Provo  airport  and  signed  up 
sons  and  “fell  in  love  with  the  sport,”  she  says. 
McIntosh  admits  that  though  she  likes 
lit  ial  music  she  can  play  all  types.  “I  have  played 
%  id  even  the  electric  cello,”  she  said.  She  has 
I  ayed  in  orchestras  for  Henry  Mancini  and  Burt 
rl  rach. 


Universe  photo  by  Andy  Weshburn 

A  9-piece  orchestra  at  Provo's  "Uncle  Marios"  demonstrates  of  the  1940s  and  '50s  are  making  their  way  onto  formerly 
the  newest  trend  in  music.  Most  recently  the  big  band  sounds  disco  radio  stations  what  used  to  be  disco  establishments. 


the  trend  and  now  offer  ballroom  dancing  with  a  live 
orchestra.  Uncle  Mario’s  in  Provo  offers  ballroom 
dancing  with  live  orchestra  music  every  Thursday 
night. 

“We  have  musicians  in  the  orchestra  that  were  in 
the  original  big  bands  back  when  they  first  were  pop¬ 
ular,”  said  Dan  Morgan,  promotional  manager  for 
Uncle  Mario’s.  He  said,  “The  dancing  is  geared  to  all 
ages,  but  we  are  finding  that  the  younger  generation 
is  really  catching  on.” 

Not  only  in  Provo  is  the  waltz  and  the  swing 
becoming  popular.  Salt  Lake’s  Hotel  Utah  recently 
opened  a  dance  floor  in  their  facility  for  ballroom 
dancing.  Tammy  Cooper  of  the  hotel’s  catering  ser¬ 
vice  in  charge  of  the  dances  said,  “We  decided  to  try 
it  on  a  three  month  trial  basis,  and  it  has  been  quite 
successful  so  far.  The  live  orchestra  offers  music  that 
provides  dancing  for  anything  from  the  foxtrot  to 
waltzes.” 

Miss  Cooper  said  that  even  though  the  dances  only 
started  a  month  ago  they  are  quite  popular  already, 
and  usually  sell  out. 


r 


Fine  Arts  &  Entertainment 


Art  &  Design 

Silkscreen  prints  from  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Techonology,  Friday  and  Saturday,  B.  F.  Larsen  Gallery, 
HFAC. 

Photographs  by  Randy  Rich  and  jewelry  by  Cheryl  Blake 
Smith,  Jtlypugh  Feb.  29,  Monday  through  Friday,  8 
p.m..  Secured  Ai  "  "  "  — 


id  Art  Gallery  foyer,  HFAC. 
Dance  Performance 


n  Concert,  Thursday  through  Saturday  of  next 
p.m.  in  the  Pardoe  Theater,  HFAC.  Tickets 
at  drama  box  office. 


8  p.m.;  Saturday,  2  p.m, 


Movies 

The  Varsity  Theater:  “The  Champ,”  Friday  and  Satur-  , 
day,  show  times  are  4,  6:30,  and  9.  “The  Cat  From  Outer 
Space,”  starting  next  Monday,  same  times. 

The  Children’s  Moilie:  “Hawmps,”  Saturday,  11  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.,  in  The  Varsity  Theater. 

The  Weekend  Movie;  “Hawmps,”  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Monday,  6:30  and  9  p.m.,  JSB  Auditorium. 

International  Cinema:  Friday,  “Panther  Panchali,”  5:15, 
“Hamlet,”  7:20  and  “Throne  of  Blood,”  10.  Saturday, 
“Throne  of  Blood,”  5,  “Panther  Panchali,”  6:55.  “Hamlet,” 

9  in  Room  184  JKB. 

The  Film  Society:  “Kings  Row”  and  “Our  Town,”  show 
times  5:30,  7  and  8:30  in  room  446  MARB. 


Announcing  The  Conclusion  Of  Our  Annual  Winter 


SALE 

SALE  ENDS  FEB.  18th 

Wonderful  savings  on  our  fine  quality  natural  shoulder  suits, 
sport  jackets,  shoes,  sweaters,  etc.,  etc. 


Suits: 

Reg.  190.00  to  295.00  1  / 

Wool  &  wool  blends  -  13  Remaining . VZ  OFF 

Sport  Jackets: 

Reg.  to  175.00-  16  Remaining .  OvP 

lOO','!  wool  from  Great  Britain  -  13  Remaining  .  V^OFF 

Finest  Quality  -  limited  selection  .  l/^OFF 

Additional  Savings  on  Ties,  Belts,  Scarves,  Hats 
Very  Limited  Selection 


Ladies 

Denim  Blazers: 

REg.  140.00  . 

. ^60 

Jeans: 

Reg.  24.00,  Sizes  0,  1  &  3  .... 

. NOW*12“’/  2  for  *25 

Oddments;  Drastic  Reductions  on  seasonal  odds  and  ends 

ALTHOUGH  THE  SELECTION  IS  LIMITED  ON  ALL  SALE 
MERCHANDISE...  THE  VALUES  ARE  EXCEPTIONAL. 

Additional  Charges  will  be  made  for  Alterations 
ALL  SALES  FINAL!  No  returns,  refunds  or  Layaway 


SUZANNE  MCINTOSH 


Histober 
Ctoifieft 
llliS 


i  DOOR  CRASHER!  I 


SUITS 


SPORTCOATS 


I  SUITS  mo?  NOW" 

Don’t  Miss  It!  Everything  Left  In  Stock  That  Has 
n  On  Sale  Is  N 


DRESS  SHIRTS 


SPORT  SHIRTS 


SWEATERS 

Cms,  y-iwcli,  Carditans 

SHOES  Florsheim  Boots 

Ret  75.00  HOW ‘45" 


Regular  Retail  Price 

Doors  open  Saturday  10  A.M.-6  P.M. 

Doors  open  Monday  10:00  A.M.  'til  9:00  P.M. 

No  refunds,  Ho  exchanges,  Alterations  extra^^ 
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Power  plant  designated  as  historic  site 


RANDY  CAMPBELL 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  old  Nunn  Power 
Plant,  which  for  many 
years  supplied  hydraulic 
power  from  the  Provo 
River,  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  because 
of  its  role  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  long  distance 
transmission  of  elec¬ 
trical  power. 

Located  in  Provo  Ca¬ 
nyon,  the  plant  was 
completed  in  1898. 
Speculation  on  the 
speed  and  efficiency  of 
electrical  power  by  fron¬ 
tier  folk  was  freely  made 
because  it  was  un¬ 
believable  to  them  that 
an  alternating  current 
could  travel  186,000 
miles  per  second. 


To  the  surprise  of 
many,  the  plant  suc¬ 
cessfully  transmitted 
40,000  volts  of  power 
over  a  34-mile  line. 


The  electrical  power’s 
destination  was  the  min- 
ing  community  of 
Mecur.  This  transmis¬ 
sion  was  the  largest  in 
terms  of  voltage  and 
longest  in  distance 
travelled  in  the  United 
States  to  that  date.  The 
success  of  the  Nunn 
plant  demonstrated  that 
larger  voltages  of  power 
could  be  transmitted 
over  a  longer  distances. 

Electrical  power  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Nunn  plant 
gave  electrical  efficiency 
to  the  mining  com¬ 
munities  of  Mecur, 
Eureka  and  Bingham. 
Besides  enhancing  the 
operation  of  the  mines, 
it  helped  bring  elec¬ 
trification  to  much  of 
Utah. 

According  to  Melvin 
T.  Smith,  a  director  in 
the  Utah  Historical 
Society,  the  Nunn 
Power  Plant  was  of¬ 
ficially  listed  on  the 
National  Register  of 


Historic  Places  by  the 
Heritage  Conservation 
and  Recreation  Service 
and  Ronald  Green- 
berpr,  the  acting  keeper 
of  the  National  Register. 

The  historic  site  is 
now  eligible  for  funding 
under  the  Heritage  Con¬ 
servation  and  Recrea¬ 
tion  Service  program. 
Smith  stated.  The 
funding  is  in  the  form  of 
50-50  matching  grants. 


As  steam  production 
costs  soared  and  fuel  to 
operate  the  steam 
engines  became  scarce, 
Nunn  investigated  the 
possibilities  of  an  alter¬ 
nating  current  electrical 
system. 


not  intended  to  be 
manent  operation 
the  demand  for  i 
trical  power  increi 
plans  were  drawn 
new  plant. 


The  power  plant  was 
named  after  Lucian  L. 
Nunn,  a  leader  in  the 
development  of  elec¬ 
trical  power  in  Utah. 


Nunn  enlisted  the 
help  of  his  brother,  Paul, 
who  had  studied  science 
and  engineering  con¬ 
struction  and  plans  for 
power  plants. 

The  Nunn  Plant  was 


When  the  Olmi 
Plant,  located  at 
mouth  of  Provo  Car 
was  completed, 
Nunn  plant  was  cl 
However,  it  was  lef 
state  of  semi-rea( 
so  that  it  could  be 
operational  if  necei 


Nunn  was  bom  on  a 
farm  in  Ohio.  After  at¬ 
tending  a  private  school 
he  studied  law  at  the  un¬ 
iversities  of  Leipzig  and 
Goettingen  in  Germany 
and  at  Harvard  in  the 
United  States.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  successful  law 
practice,  Nunn 
developed  a  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  mining. 


New  group  therapy 


Universe  photo  by  John  Taylor 

The  Nunn  Power  Plant,  whose  success  in  1 898  demonstrated  that  large  voltages  of  power  could  be 
transmitted  over  long  distances,  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places. 


to  help  Y  students 


New  research  results 


Silicones  decrease  disease 


By  KAREN  M.  HANSEN 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  use  of  silicones  and  plastics  instead  of  rubber 
in  milking  machine  equipment  decrease  disease  and 
increases  milk  production  in  dairy  cattle  and  may 
soon  make  the  use  of  rubber  obsolete,  according  to 
Kent  Kohkonen,  technology  department  chairman  at 
BYU. 

Kohkonen  is  heading  the  design  and  technology 
aspects  of  a  project  to  redesign  milking  machinery. 
Other  members  of  the  research  team  are:  Dr.  Richard 
Heckman,  zoology,  and  Dr.  Robert  Gardner,  animal 
science,  both  from  BYU;  Dan  Noorlander,  a 
researcher  from  Orem,  and  Dr.  Jeorge  Eichholz  of  the 
University  of  Austral  in  Chile. 

The  project  combines  all  aspects  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  process,  beginning  with  the  design,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  through  the  engineering,  production,  testing 
and  evaluation  stages,  Kohkonen  said. 

The  project  began  at  the  request  of  Noorlander 
who  has  studied  milking  problems  for  over  20  years. 
He  explained  that  little  research  has  been  done  by  in¬ 
dustry  on  milking  machinery  since  its  original  design. 

Industry  “just  considered  it  a  labor-saving  device,” 
he  said. 

However,  mastitis,  a  diseast;  affecting  milk  produc¬ 
tion,  is  caused  by  milking  machinery  pumping  bac¬ 
teria  into  the  cow’s  udder.  Noorlander  initiated  the 
project  to  look  for  ways  to  control  bacteria  by 
redesigning  the  equipment. 

At  first,  the  research  team  studied  problems  with 
the  vacuum,  and  pinching  of  the  cow.  The  silicon 
products  were  considered  to  be  better  than  synthetic 
rubber  because  they  were  more  flexible. 

But  once  that  was  done,  there  were  still  some  herds 
with  mastitis  where  the  cause  could  not  be  isolated, 
Noorlander  said. 

Rubber  analyzed 

Then  Dr.  Richard  Heckman  suggested  the  rubber 
be  analyzed.  “No  one  ever  thought  rubber  would  be 
damaging  to  cows,”  Noorlander  said.  “The  rubber 
still  looked  good.  It  had  to  be  blown  up  10,000  times 
to  see  the  problem.  It  is  just  like  a  sponge,  full  of 
holes.” 

The  tests  with  silicon  have  been  quite  successful, 
Noorlander  said.  It  is  not  porous  like  rubber,  so  the 
bacteria  problem  is  greatly  reduced.  Silicon  will  also 
last  six  to  seven  times  as  long  as  rubber.  ' 

Rubber  parts  are  normally  replaced  anywhere  from 
once  a  week  to  once  a  month,  Noorlander  said.  With 
oil  prices  rising  (synthetic  rubber  is  a  derivative  of 


oil),  the  use  of  silicon  can  also  represent  large  savings 
for  dairy  farmers. 

A  complete  change  to  silicon  requires  the  team  to 
look  at  the  total  milking  system,  Kohkonen  said.  For 
instance,  several  different  styles  of  milking  shells  ex¬ 
ist,  and  a  different  mouthpiece  and  inflation  is  re¬ 
quired  for  each. 

The  team  is  trying  to  determine  which  styles  work 
best,  so  after  a  design  is  produced,  it  is  tested  on  the 
cow,  and  then  evaluated. 

Gardner  supervises  the  actual  testing  on  the 
animals,  and  evaluates  the  results.  Some  things  he 
looks  at  include  the  strength  of  the  unit  and  the 
length  of  time  it  lasts. 

Kohkonen  said  one  thing  the  team  has  found  is 
milking  times  are  decreasing  by  using  silicon  parts. 
This  may  mean  different  size  units  will  need  to  be 
developed,  Kohkonen  added. 

Six  complete  systems 

Kohkonen  has  developed  six  different  complete 
systems  from  silicon  and  polyethelene  to  fit  different 
milking  shells.  He  said  they  are  in  the  process  of 
designing  parts  to  fit  any  shell  on  the  market. 

He  is  also  testing  new  plastics  as  they  come  on  the 
market  to  determine  their  use  in  the  milking  equip¬ 
ment.  Tlie  units  are  washed  in  hot  caustic  soluticms, 
and  get  kicked  or  stepped  on  while  in  the  barn,  so 
some  materials  will  work  better  than  others, 
Kohkonen  said. 

Noorlander  said  the  products  are  being  field  tested 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  BYU  Dairy  Farm 
is  one  of  the  sites  being  used.  This  is  the  only  research 
being  done  on  the  problem,  he  said. 

“We  have  had  requests  for  information  from  New 
Zealand,”  Noorlander  added.  “It  is  an  interesting 
project:  a  private  university,  along  with  private  in¬ 
dustry,  is  using  private  funding  to  solve  a  worldwide 
problem.” 

Noorlander  said  in  South  America  62  to  80  percent 
of  the  herds  have  mastitis.  A  dairy  farmer  in  Utah 
who  didn’t  realize  his  herds  had  mastitis  doubled  his 
milk  production  after  using  the  new  equipment,  he 


By 

MARA  CALLISTER 
Universe  Staff  Writer 

After  seven  years  of 
research,  a  BYU 
professor  has  developed 
a  new  form  of  group 
therapy  centered  around 
LDS  scriptures. 

Burton  C.  Kelly, 
professor  of  educational 
psychology  and 
originator  of  the 
program,  will  pilot  the 
first  group  this  month, 
in  cooperation  with 
BYU’s  student  counsel¬ 
ing  services. 

In  the  program,  which 
is  free  to  all  BYU  stu¬ 
dents,  participants  will 
spend  eight  weeks  dis¬ 
cussing  and  applying 
such  concepts  as  self  es¬ 
teem,  love  and  medita¬ 
tion  in  their  lives. 


hopes  to  publish  a  book 
on  his  research  next 
year,  explained  the  pur¬ 
pose  behind  his  new 
therapy  approach, 
“When  people  get 
depressed,  they  need  to 
learn  what  laws  they 
must  live  to  remove  that 
depression.  I  want  to 
teach  the  group  scrip¬ 
tural  laws  that  deal  with 
emotional  and  social 
problems.” 


Confiidential 


This  research  is  also  being  done  as  a  service  for 
developing  countries,  Noorlander  said.  A  contract 
has  been  arranged  with  them  so  that  after  the  new 
parts  go  into  full  production  those  countries  will  be 
able  to  obtain  parts  at  cost. 


Innovative  counseling 

“This  is  an  innovative 
type  of  group  counsel¬ 
ing,  never  attempted 
anywhere  before,  to  my 
knowledge,”  Kelly  said. 

“I  believe  the 
problems  that  students 
bring  here  can  be  solved 
most  of  the  time  through 
the  scriptures,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “My  idea  is  to 
create  a  highly  struc¬ 
tured  group  that  can 
help  many  specific  types 
of  problems.” 

Asked  how  he 
prepared  for  this  new 
program,  Kelly  said,  “In 
1973  I  started  a  verse  by 
verse  study  of  all  the 
LDS  standard  works 
and  have  come  up  with 
472  different  topics 
related  to  humans  and 
human  bevavior.” 

The  counselor,  who 


The  counseling  service 
predicts  they  will  see 
five  to  six  percent  of  the 
student  body  this  year 
and  deal  with  problems 
that  vary  from  tension, 
weight,  roommates  and 
boyfriends,  to  depres¬ 
sion  and  self-esteem. 

“Students  attending 
the  pilot  group  will  not 
have  to  mention  what 
personal  problems  they 
are  working  on,  but  all 
discussion  is  confiden¬ 
tial,’’  Kelly  said. 
“Sometimes  students 
are  in  severe  violation  of 
BYU  standards  and 
even  that  is  not  reported 
because  they  come  here 
to  solve  those 
problems.” 

The  counseling  service 
will  begin  signing  up  all 
interested  students  into 
the  new  program  this 
week.  Kelly  said  he  will 
accept  no  more  than  25 
in  the  group. 

Although  Kelly  plans 
on  meeting  in  the  after¬ 
noon  for  two  hours  a 
week,  he  said  he  will 
keep  the  day  and  time 
open  until  he  sees  the 
class  schedules  of  those 
students  who  sign  up. 


“Each  day  we  meet  I 
will  introduce  a  concept 
from  the  scriptures  that 
deals  with  emotional  or 
social  problems,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “then  during 
the  week  they  will  try  to 
personalize  the  scripture 
into  their  lives.” 

Besides  talking  about 
the  experiences  they  en¬ 
counter  while  living 
these  scriptural  con¬ 
cepts,  participants  will 
be  asked  to  keep  a  jour¬ 
nal  and  to  offer  their 
opinions  on  how  to  im¬ 
prove  the  program’s 
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holf  fashions 

Close  to  Campus 
669  East  8th  N.  374-6606 


Movies  planned  for  Friday  Night  Live 


SUPER  SHIRT 
^SHOP 


We  do 

custom  printing. 


Large  selectior^ 
of  shirt  decals.? 


Names  and  numbers  for  Intramural  Teams. 
Bring  in  your  own  shirts  and  we'll  apply 
the  transfers  at  low,  low  costs. 

No  shirt  over  *10.00  226-228.^ 

Just  west  of  Grand  Central  Parkway  Center 


■’Xpl 


Two  manufacturers  have  already  expressed  i 
terest  in  producing  the  parts,  Noorlander  said. 


THE  NEW: 


BRO-KeN^ 


CLOVER^ 


I  DRIVE-INN  I 


Diplomat  to  receive  royal  welcome 


469  North  900  East,  Provo 

(In  front  of  Star  Palace) 


I 


Valentine's  Week  Special  | 


Bring  your  Sweetheart  in  for  a 
meal  and  you'll  both  get  25%  off. 


Clip  ttiis  coupon  —  Good  Now  thru  Sat.,  Feb.  16,  1980 


POST  FALLS,  Idaho 
(AP)  —  Henry  Lee 
Schatz,  one  of  six 
American  diplomats 
secreted  out  of  Iran  by 
Canadian  embassy  of¬ 
ficials,  will  receive  a 
royal  welcome  when  he 
returns  home.  But  not 
even  his  parents  are  sure 
when  that  will  be. 

“He’s  looking  for  an 
apartment,  he’s  got  ac¬ 
counts  to  settle  and 
there  are  the  bills  he 
hasn’t  been  able  to 
pay,”  said  his  mother 
Marge  Schatz. 

Mrs.  Schatz  and  her 
husband,  Earl,  recently 
returned  from 


Washington,  D.C.,  after 
joining  families  of  the 
five  other  diplomats  in  a 
reunion. 


lay 

is  scheduled  for  6:; 
p.m.  to  2  a.m.  tonight. 
The  movies  “Marooned” 
and  “Singing  In  The 
Rain”  will  be  shown  in 
conjunction  with  “Fri¬ 
day  Night  Live.” 

“Marooned”  will  be 
shown  in  the  Memorial 
Lounge  at  7  p.m.,  9:30 


p.m.  and  midnight. 
“Singing  In  The  Rain” 
will  be  shown  in  347 
ELWC  at  7:30  p.m.,  and 
again  at  10  p.m.  and 
midnight  in  the 
Skyroom. 


10%  Off 
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Grand  Opening  on  all  shirts  Offer  expil  S 
Friday,  Feb.  15  with  this  coupon 


Feb.  29,  19?'^ 


BYU-Hawaii  Campus 

Aloha  Summer  Session 


^920  for  4  weeks 
4350  for  8  weeks 


Law  School 
Open  House 


Id) 


Come  dance  with  us! 


Doors  open  8:30 


Come  on  down  to  the 
Star  Palace  tonight 
and  dance  the 
night  away. 


Saturday  night  bring 
in  your  ticket  stub 
from  the  BYU-Alaska 
game  and 
receive  *1  off. 


FOR  EVERYONE 


Remember,  Wednesday  night  is  The  Star  Palace  is  available  for 
Ladies'  Night  rent  to  ward  &  stake  dances.  For 

All  ladies  admitted  free!  details  &  reservations  call: 

373-9272 


Includes  round  trip 
airfare,  room  with  3 
meals  per  day,  air¬ 
port  to  campus  trans¬ 
fer,  1  credit-hour  tui¬ 
tion  each  block,  and 
Polynesian  Cultural 
Center  village  pass 
and  evening  show. 


February  19,  7-9  p.m. 
Moot  Court  Room:  303 
JRCB 


Plan  now  to  mix  education  with  pleasure 
this  summer  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
campuses  in  exotic  Hawaii. 


* 


For  further 
information 
please  write 
or  call: 


UTAH  AREA  COORDINATOR 
Bruce  Whitaker 
8231  South  900  East 
Sandy,  Utah  84070 
255-7849 


\e4LOHA\ 


Introduction  to  Law 
School 

*  Small  Group 
with  Faculty 


Discussions 

Members 
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Building  Tours 
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